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DOCTRINE about man and his destiny must mark even 
A crudest of political theories. Man’s capacity to choose, 

his will to be free, must be the concern of any system that 
orders his life in society. And it is the paradox and peril of 
totalitarianism that the freedom it offers is a freedom to be 
enslaved. The Christian insistence on man’s essential subordina- 
tion to God and his Law finds a hideous parallel in the claims of 
the omnipotent state or party; and the classic liberal suspicion of 
tyranny has too often failed to distinguish the sacred and the 
secular, the radically different limitations on human liberty 
imposed by Christ and by Caesar. 

For limitations there must be, if liberty be more than anarchic 
choice, without responsibility or moral sanction. Man’s destiny as 
redeemed is to be made ready for eternal life, and his freedom is 
most freely exercised when all is seen and chosen in the light of 
that destiny. It is a commonplace to recognise in the mission: 
zeal of the Communist a distorted reflection of the Christian 
apostolate. And no analysis of Communism can ignore the 
unquestioning faith it evokes; a subordination of all in the interest 
of an end that commands a total allegiance. 

The record of one former Communist’s disillusionment has 
recently appeared, and the importance of Mr Douglas Hyde’s 
I Believed lies deeper than in its account of the party’s methods of 
work or in its estimate of English Communist leaders. For Mr 
Hyde is more than a Marxist who has seen the fallacy of a system. 
For him, as for many others, the god of dialectical materialism has 
indeed failed, but the vacuum of a faith that has been lost has been 
filled by a faith even more compelling than that which he has 
abandoned. And nothing is more remarkable in his book than his 
insistence on an understanding of the degree and quality of the 
Communist’s faith, and the corollary that a Christian alternative 
must—as indeed it should—demand a faith and fervour yet more 
imperative. ‘I know that the majority [of Communists] would 
make magnificent Christians if once they were given a better 
cause in which to believe. And I am certain that millions more 
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could be prevented from ever joining the Communists’ ranks 
if they were made more aware of something superior, something 
able to make even greater demands upon them, claiming the 
whole man and using him for noble instead of ignoble ends.’ 

It is not through minimising the radical demands of Christian 
faith that its enemies will be converted. The Christian’s concern 
for social justice must be more, not less, absolute than that of the 
Communist: his zeal in implementing the doctrine that he holds 
must extend to all the occasions of life, so that they become, and 
the whole meaning of the Incarnation is to make it possible for 
them to become, the occasions of grace. And a negative and 

uerulous attack on Communism which fails to see that it is the 
ic of unbelief, the inevitable consequence of what Mr Hyde 
tightly calls ‘the spiritual vacuum which exists all over what 
once was Christendom’, can do nothing to remove its power to 
inspire those who have found a faith in the rejection of Christian 
faith. 

Those Communists who have withdrawn in despair from a 
cause to which they have given their whole lives do so, most often, 
without finding what Mr Hyde has found. The recent defections 
in the Italian Communist Party, while they may reveal weaknesses 
in the solidarity of a movement which has secured immense 
support in a nominally Catholic country, need not be a matter of 
congratulation for Christians. The most prominent of the Italian 
‘heretics’ had in earlier years been a leader of Catholic Action, 
but his disgust at the dominance of Moscow has not brought him 
back to the faith he had once known. The Christian answer to 
Communism is first and last to embody the total demands of 
Christianity in a life that is lived, Christ’s life, extending as it must 
to the whole function of man in society, with rights to be satisfied, 
with . dignity to be respected. Nothing less than that can be 
enough. 

In Italy one is told that young men will frequently not commit 
themselves to ‘Catholic Action’; they believe, but might agree 
with the mythical taxi-driver in Naples, who, when asked by an 
English visitor if he were a Catholic said, ‘Of course’, and when 
further asked if he went to Mass, repiied: “Well, no. I’m a Catholic 
but not a fanatic’. There is a sense in which the ‘fanaticism’ of 
Catholics can be the only alternative to the undoubted fanaticism 
of the unbelievers. The fear to be involved, the instinct that 
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150 BLACKFRIARS 
passively and good-naturedly accepts a traditional piety, the failure 
to see that a faith that has nothing to say of the evils of mass 
unemployment, malnutrition, bad housing: these are not the 
alternatives to the faith of materialist unbelief. 

And the political action through which Christian social justice 
has to be implemented must itself be gravely weakened if at the 
familiar level of home and factory the individual Christian is 
afraid of being ‘involved’. The secret of Communist faith—and it 
has been remarked so often that the moral should be clear by 
now—s precisely in the detailed range of the allegiance it evokes. 
No job is too unimportant, no opportunity is too slight, for the 
‘baptism’ of the Marxist’s action. Once more one sees the provi- 
dential meaning and importance of the lay apostolate: the answer, 
as it is, to the calamities of our time. 

In two neighbouring towns in Italy the Fascists had built party 
headquarters in that bombastic and empty style which symbolised 
the movement itself. Each building has a tower, on which mam- 
moth bronze fasces had been placed. Today, in one town (which 
has a Communist Council) the hammer-and-sickle adorns the 
tower instead. In the other (which is not Communist) the tower 
has an immense scarlet advertisement for Coca-cola. It would be 
absurd to pursue the analogy too far, but until the alternative to 
the hammer-and-sickle is seen to be the cross, and until allegiance 
of the cross is seen to be the heroic and sacrificial life it is, Com- 
munism, the ape of Christianity, will never lack apostles, generous 
men as they often are, deluded, in the dark. It is the privilege of 
the ‘children of light’ to pray that the light of grace may fall on 
their brethren everywhere. And it is the fulness of faith, flowing 
out into the works that are Christ’s, that will, under God, achieve 


a world’s redemption. 


I Believed, by Douglas Hyde, is published by Heinemann at 10s. 6d. 
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DAVID JONES 
HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


/ HE only artist retaining the image and its allusions today 
is David Jones, and his paintings exhibit very clearly the 
enormous difficulty of finding pictorially the relation 

between it and the coherent whole—for unlike Rosetti and like 

Dante he is not content to see his image in the unknown.’ 

These words are found in the concluding passage of Nicolette 
Gray’s study of the Romantic Image! and wy dilemma to 
which it gives rise in the art of today. Her thesis is that Dante was 
not content to see the vision of Beatrice as prefiguring a reality 
beyond herself, but in addition he needed to know what is the 
nature of the relation. To Dante there was available the idea of a 
world order as really existing. But by the end of the eighteenth 
century this knowledge of the whole was reduced to an abstract 
ape Sav so attenuated ‘that it had no place for the particular’. 
Thus the idea of the image became divorced from order, romantic 
from classical art. Henceforth the artist can with certainty use no 
valid terms in which the mind can rest. 

No one is more fully aware of the difficulty this thesis presents 
to the artist than Mr David Jones. He has met the difficulty 
frontally not only as painter but intellectually as a scholar, as 
shewn in his hitherto un-collected critical writing, and as a poet in 
In Parenthesis. He comprehends our cultural predicament and has 
allowed himself in his work no evasion of the formidable diffi- 
culties that arise for one who adds to an artist’s response to the 
material world a need to endow the result with a validity that 
stands the tests of the intellect. He knows that an art work is a 
creature of time and place; but that it must shew forth by reason 
of its human authorship some recognition of the eternal verities. 
He knows too, as many do not, that this we 288 cannot be 
made good merely by sign or symbol; it must inhere in the quality 
of the work itself seen as a made thing. ‘If you would draw a 
bruiser’, he writes, ‘don’t neglect to remember the fragility of his 
flesh or you will be liable to make only a vulgar tour-de-force and 
to obscure the essential humanity of your gross man. There should 
1 Rosetti, Dante and Ourselves, Nicolette Gray; Faber & Faber 1945. 
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always be a bit of lion in your lamb. The successful art work is 


one where no ingredient of creation is lost, where no item on the 
list in the Benedicite Omnia Opera Dominum is denied or forgotten. 
This is not easy.’2 No, indeed. It was never easy. But how can it 
be done at all at a time when there is no generally recognised 
notion of omnia opera, and when the idea of humanity is being 
replaced by that of a machine gouvernée? 

We can see how this problem in its early stages and in different 
ways vexed the minds of Blake and Hopkins. With both of these 
David Jones has obvious affinities. The work of each was alto- 
gether singular in its time. They were more keenly aware than 
their contemporaries of the difficulties made for them as artists 
by the cultural and civilisational situation in which they lived. 
They were aware of it, not only as men with fine intellectual 
perceptions, but experientially as practitioners working at their 
material. Yet one of these lived in the world we know through the 
novels of Jane Austen and the other lived in the England of 
Trollope. And these worlds were Arcadias compared with what 
confronts us now. David Jones resembles Blake and Hopkins in 
taking up the artistic problem over an immense range of sensi- 
bilities and ideas. This impression of range is the first that anyone 
must receive from looking through the volume of reproductions 
that appeared in 1943. There are the animal drawings, the portraits, 
the sea pictures, landscapes, still life, and the great Arthurian 
subject pictures. Each of these shows the application of a special 
set of sensibilities—a pictorial vocabulary invented by the artist as 
proper for this particular sort of work and for no other. And since 
this volume} has appeared there have been still new departures 
seen at the David Jones Exhibition of 1948. The assurance and 
vitality of, for example, Vexilla Regis and Aphrodite in Aulis4 are 
proof that this daring artist can send his mind with renewed 
vigour into the most sublime regions. 

Though his work taken as a whole shews so great a range of 
sensibility and expression, the effect is by no means one of dis- 
continuity. There is a recognisable character throughout. One 
might risk some description of it in a single sentence as follows. 
2 Autobiographical notes written by the artist at the request of Mr H. S. Ede, by whom 

copies have been presented to the library of the Tate Gallery. 
3 David Jones, Modern Penguin Painters, 1943. 


4 Reproduced in Signature 1949 as illustrations to an article on David Jones by Nicolette 
Gray. 
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In David Jones’ work the image is presented in the context of a 
known world order, the particular is universalised, the universal 
is individuated. The impression given by some writers is of a 
tentative quality. The word diaphanous, for example, used by more 
than one, may well be apt to express his delicacy of colour and 
line, but such language tends to obscure the effect of a concrete 
and rational statement which the pictures surely give. In this sense 
David Jones is classical rather than romantic. I do not mean that 
a study of his pictures technically will yield a Poussin-like rationale; 
but they shew us a world in which the mysterious and intricate 
are known; they shew us the sublime as explicable even when it is 
not explained. The soldier caught upon the wire, the albatross 
transfixed, the cup amid the briars, the still lifenamed* Hierarchy’, 
the wounded knights in Queen Guenever’s chamber, the great 
Aphrodite 2 her altar—all these visual sights, in their various 
ways astonishing in what they reveal, yet leave upon the mind the 
peace of an exact statement. 

The distinguished mark of David Jones’ work is, then, this 
awareness of order, a reference to the known, a delight in the 
particular and a perception of unity in what seems dissimilar. 
So that, for example, a chair by the sea partakes of the wateriness 
of the element that is next to it and yet loses nothing of its own 
chair-like quality. Rather is this very quality enhanced, and all the 
other objects in the room are given a special “by-the-sea’-like 
character in which their own individuality shines forth. 

This characteristic of David Jones is well shewn by In Parenthesis.5 
The book is largely a chronicle of a particular battle;but it is also 
the whole experience of the Western Front War in 1914-1918. It 
expresses, too, no one can doubt, the essence of warfare at any 
time in our history. This effect is not achieved by generalisation, 
but by the enhancement of the particular. 

‘Guns of swift response opened in his back areas. In turn 
his howitzers coal-boxed the Supports. 

So gathered with uneven pulse the night-aatiphonal: 
mortared-canisters careened oblique descent with meteor 
trail; and men were dumb and held their breath for this, as 
for no thing other.’6 

It is important in dwelling upon the disposition of mind that 
5 Published by Faber & Faber, 1937, awarded the Hawthornden Prize. 

6 In Parenthesis part 4, p. 99. 
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has been described to realise that Mr Jones’ art does not itself 
directly proceed from these ideas, nor indeed from any pictorial 
or poetic theory. His aesthetic is the basic Aristotelian conception 
of the artist or poet as maker. His concern is with truth. Truth in 
art is the truth of what is well made. In a recent article? David 
Jones writes of the distinction between ‘art’ and ‘artefact’: ‘I can 
see no difference, of kind, but only of infinite degrees, between 
any work of the “‘arts of form” once utility has to any degree been 
overpassed and where the quality of gratuitousness has to any degree 
been operative, whether it be a wooden spoon carved by a Welsh 
t for his sweetheart, or Bewcastle Cross, or our old favourite, 
the Aphrodite of Melos, or Picasso’s Chandelier, pot et casserole 
emaillée, or the enamelled “Battersea shield” in the British Museum, 
or the head-stones in Cookham churchyard (which my contem- 
porary, Stanley Spencer, loves so well), or the beasts in manganese 
in the Lascaux caves, or Fouquet’s Virgin of Melun, or the Capel 
Garmon fire-dogs, or Leonardo’s Virgin and St Ann. In all these 
almost absurdly diverse works, utilitarian death has been swal- 
lowed up in the victory of the gratuitous. It is the only rubicon I 
know of dividing the activities of man. I understand the theolo- 
gians to say that God’s creation of the cosmos was a gratuitous 
act: it is interesting therefore that it is that very quality of 
tuitousness which we recognise in the creative works of man. 
A kind of worship is implicit in the works of man-the-artist. 
There is little or no point, so it seems to me, in stressing the 
differences of degree. I believe the tendency to stress those 
differences of degree and to posit a difference of kind comes from 
theorists aiardee from workmen, from “philosophers” rather 
than from “makers”.’ _ 

The aesthetic of the gratuitous is at odds with our present day 
world. And it is dangerous for an artist to be in opposition to his 
time. He must be of his time even when he is in advance. But if 
the time is against the art-work itself, is against the gratuitous, 
what then: What we see about us nowadays is the artist coming 
to terms with the forces of propaganda; or reacting against this 
trend of propaganda by various theories of ‘protest’ such as the 
surrealism of the "Thirties. Mr Jones shews a most sensitive 
awareness of all this. But his response to it is singular. He is 
concerned more and more to ascertain by the most cautious 
7 Berenson’s Aesthetics and History by David Jones. Dublin Review, September 1950. 
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reconnaissance the area that is left to the artist and to work within 
it. He knows that his task is with the primary virtues of the artist. 
He is to resume within himself the aesthetic wisdom of our culture 
and to assert the primary truth however late-in-the-day it may 
be. This he does with charm and grace rather than with con- 
troversy and attack. He who has most to say is yet the most 
eirenical of our artists and the most withdrawn. He will argue 
against no school. He will see the good and the bad whether it is 
in the newest design for a *bus or & latest from the Paris studios. 
He bears bravely his burden of wisdom. May we come to learn 
more and more from him, and whether as appreciators of art or 
as makers try to regard with something of his spirit the difficult 
work of redeeming the time which is the painful privilege of the 
artist in any age. 


NOTE.—The May issue of BLACKFRIARS will 
contain an illustrated article on the 
paintings of Roy de Maistre by 
William Gibson, Keeper of the 
National Gallery. 
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ELGAR’S ‘DREAM OF GERONTIUS’ 4Aet.50 


Eric TAYLOR 


FTY years have passed since Elgar’s setting of Cardinal 
Newman’s poem “The Dream of Gerontius’ was first 
performed at the Birmingham Festival. This great music 

now holds an established place in the general répertoire of choral 
societies: indeed, so secure is its present position that it is easy to 
forget how chequered has been its career in the half century, to 
what accidents it has been a prey, under what misunderstandings 
it has suffered—and does still suffer. 

When ‘Gerontius’ first appeared, Elgar was just beginning to 
attract attention as a national rather than as a provincial composer, 
very largely because of the enthusiasm Hans Richter had shown 
in conducting the ‘Enigma Variations’. Though the forty-three 
year old composer at this time, therefore, commanded a certain 
amount of respect among musicians, his new work must have 
seemed a strange affront to the old, but extremely vigorous, 
oratorio tradition of choral singing, well nurtured on a staple diet 
of Handel and Mendelssohn. Even Parry and other composers of 
the English musical renascence of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century had made no really significant advance in this 
genre, and while Elgar refrained from describing ‘Gerontius’ as 
an oratorio (although the proportions of the work make this seem 
a more suitable "Testes than Jaeger’s ‘cantata’) the new 
durchkomponiert setting of Newman’s poem must have appeared 
as a determined tilt at the venerable oratorio tradition, to which 
indeed it virtually gave the death blow. Our larger choruses can 
nowadays contend successfully with the complexity of the choral 
writing, but it was a sizeable problem to choirs at the turn of the 
century. The Birmingham chorus did not know what to make 
of it: one performer was heard to express what seems to have 
been the general feeling with a certain vividness, ‘Call this a 
“Dream” :—I call it ab—— nightmare!’ Added to this, during the 
rehearsals for the first performance an unexpected disaster occurred 
in the death of the chorus-master, Dr Swinnerton Heap. The 
man who took over was W. C. Stockley, a highly respected 
Birmingham musician of the old school who had once conducted 
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ELGAR’S ‘DREAM OF GERONTIUS’ 1$7 


an orchestra in which Elgar had played, but a man who had v 

little understanding of, or love for,‘Gerontius’. The chorus, whi 
had much other music to prepare for the festival, was therefore 
inadequately rehearsed, and as Elgar himself had not been able 
to attend the early rehearsals he did not realise the full horror of 
things until too oe Unfortunately, Richter, who conducted, 
also seemed unfamiliar with the music and conducted away with 
his head buried in the score, failing to give the chorus that help 
with which a man like Henry Wood would probably have 
coaxed them through more successfully. 

Altogether there was such a chapter of accidents that the first 
performance proved a disaster which might well have laid low 
the ‘Dream of Gerontius’ for many years had not English musicians 
and music-lovers been startled to hear that the august Richard 
Strauss (who had been vastly impressed by the work in Julius 
Buth’s German version at Dusseldorf in 1902) had authoritativel 
proposed a toast to the success and welfare of the first Engli 
progressive musician, Meister Elgar. Intrigued by such an 
unexpected tribute from a German musician of Strauss’ standing, 
audiences in this country determined to hear ‘Gerontius’ again, 
and it was performed at the Three Choirs’ Festival in Worcester 
on September 11th, 1902, in Sheffield a month later, and so on 
with happier results, so that it did eventually earn the place in our 
esteem that it has always merited. 

But even with the ‘Dream of Gerontius’ securely in the reper- 
tory and sure of a reasonable standard of performance, it has 
always been the victim of one kind of misunderstanding or 
another. Even A. J. Jaeger (the ‘Nimrod’ of the ‘Enigma Varia- 
tions’), an ardent Elgarian and one who was on the yl terms 
with Elgar, wrote an analysis of the score in September 1900, 
sapemr as a part of the book of words by Novello, which 

equently seems to confuse the issue. In particular, Jaeger’s 
system of labelling themes, such as “Omnipresence’, ‘Christ’ and 
so on in the Wagnerian leitmotiv style—while it is quite useful for 
the purposes of analysis—seems to have led to an unn 
bewilderment. It has the weighty authority of Jaeger’s close 
association with the composer, but it is very difficult to believe 
that Elgar had such ideas in mind as he was working, or that he 
cared very much for such detailed systems, literary rather than 
musical; and, indeed, such a notion is quite out of character. The 
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purely musical justification for the use of certain themes through- 
out the score is always crystal-clear, but one has to strain meanings 
very far if one is always to be able to account intellectually for the 
use of a particular theme at a particular moment; and to go along 
murmuring “‘Ah—Fear’, or ‘Sense of Pain’ is one more way of 
not seeing the wood for the trees, and not the best way of 
approa hing the music. 

Technical confusion is not so common as the misunderstanding 
of the nature of the work. Many people who are antipathetic to 
the Church have objected to the ‘Dream of Gerontius’ because of 
its subject. Mr Cecil Gray, a critic chiefly conspicuous for the 
facility of his expression, has admirably demonstrated this 
attitude. In his “Survey of Contemporary Music’, Mr Gray says, 
‘The air is too heavy with the odour of clerical sanctity and the 
faint and sickly aroma of stale incense, and the little light there is 
filters dimly through stained-glass windows. After a time one 
begins to long for a breath of fresh air or a glimpse of sunshine. 
With all its spirituality and undoubted sincerity the atmosphere 
is sanctimonious rather than saintly, pious rather than fervid. ... 
Gerontius is essentially the counterpart of the Oxford Movement.’ 
To object to the walk solely on these grounds is illogical, though 
perhaps not unnatural. The problem of the appreciation of music 
is that of being able to share, or at least to imagine oneself as 
sharing, an experience or an emotion in its organised ression: 
thus it is not the dogma involved which is relevant to po sa but 
Elgar’s response to the dogma. If the music is sanctimonious its 
sincerity is, at the least, very strongly suspect. Elgar’s work is an 
imaginative realisation of certain Catholic truths—but a realisation 
which far transcends the mere intellectual statement of them. It is 
perhaps true that ‘the average present-day reader looks upon the 
poem either as a mainly incomprehensible te of dogma or 
else as a jesuitical attempt to make him swallow a theological pill 
hidden in the jam of a human story’ (Basil Maine), but we are not 
now concerned simply with the dogma but with viewing the 
poem as it were through the eyes of Elgar’s faith: it is the quality 
of his reaction to the poem and his ability in expressing this 
experience that are now relevant to us. Many people find the 
basic spiritual beliefs of Wagner or Delius, for example, un- 
paliesbbe in their different ways, but this does not debar them from 
a whole-hearted enjoyment of their music. One does not condemn 
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a picture because it happens to portray an uncongenial subject, 
nor need one be dead to the art of the pagan Greeks because one 
is not a pagan Greek, nor, as Mr Maine has pointed out, does one 
have to be a trade-unionist to enjoy the “Mastersingers’. What 
one does demand is that neither the inspiration nor the execution 
shall be mediocre. 

On the other hand, while some critics have exposed the fallacy 
which has led many sensitive people to reject ‘Gerontius’ more 
than most works, they have often over-stated their case and gone — 
far towards creating a misunderstanding in the opposite direction. 
Having been told to reject ‘Gerontius’ as a piece of low and 
gloomy Catholic propaganda, we are now told that all that is of 
no consequence and that only the music matters. This attitude, 
expressive of contemporary apathy, is that the subject of the 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ need not concern us at all except as a point 
of departure, or as a mere skeleton to be clothed in fine music. 
One writer (J. Porte) puts it thus: “There are many parts of the 
libretto which seem fanatical to us; for instance, we believe in the 
existence of “Purgatory” as much as we do in Jack’s Beanstalk or 
Alice’s Wonderland, but the whole is vivid and imaginative, 
Elgar’s music fitting in exactly with the words.’ Some more 
cautious critics would perhaps be slower to assume such a wide- 
spread acceptance of their personal views, particularly when a 
belief in Purgatory is one of the fundamental tenets of the world’s 
largest Christian body; and one may also suspect some confusion 
in the writer’s mind between a truth and the symbols by which 
it is expressed. 

‘.... thou art wrapped and swathed around in dreams, 
Dreams that are true, yet enigmatical; 

For the belongings of thy present state 

Save through symbols come not home to thee.’ 

But it seems that the bulk of Porte’s argument is either that 
Elgar must be a fanatic for believing what ‘we’ do not believe (in 
which case the fact that his music fits in exactly with the words 
must be understood as a measure of condemnation in view of the 
writer’s earlier strictures upon the poem), or that he was insincere, 
or that the words are of no intrinsic importance to the oratorio 
except as a kind of tailor’s dummy. 

Such views as these are mistaken, for they ignore the extra- 
ordinary cohesion between the words and the music: one cannot 
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sift away the poem and leave the music. We know that Elgar 
studied the libretto for some ten years, and ‘Gerontius’ was the 
finely-wrought expression of deep-rooted and sincere beliefs. 
It is essentially a Catholic work, an act of faith and of worship, 
far removed from the dogmatic bickerings of the Oxford 
Movement. Much aesthetic satisfaction may be gained by a sensi- 
tive non-believer from the beautiful performance of the Church’s 
liturgy, and it is obvious that the appeal of the ‘Dream of Geron- 
tius’—since it uses a more universal and generally comprehensible 
medium—will be greater and more wide-spread: but for the 
fullest and richest experience of either one must have had some 
glimpse not only of the transcendental faith of “Angels and Arch- 
angels, Thrones and Dominations, Princedoms and Powers, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, Patriarchs and Prophets, Apostles and 
Evangelists, Martyrs and Confessors, holy Monks and Hermits, 
holy Virgins and all Saints of God’, but also of the fearful path 
along which we must all, one day, follow Gerontius. 


THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


As part of the Catholic contribution to the Festival of Britain, a 
dramatised performance of Newman’s Dream of Gerontius will be 
given at the Scala Theatre from September 1otn to 15th. The produc- 
tion is under the direction of Mr Alan Nye, and Mr Robert Speaight 
and Mr Raf de la Torre will be taking part. Special Music is being 
composed by the choirmaster of Farm Street, Mr L. Lalous. 

From May 13th to 2oth there will be a Festival of music in West- 
minster Cathedral under the direction of Mr George Malcolm. The 
composers represented include Byrd, Tallis, Taverner and Elgar, as 
well as contemporary English Catholic musicians. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE STAGE! 
Ernest MILTON 


or mummers or players—or whatever else those vagabonds 

mening in theatres or on platforms or on inn balconies or 
just in front of a circle of chairs on a bare floor were called—who 
happened, irrespective of race, colour or shape to be believing or 
practising Christians (in so far as this was allowed), were neces- 
sarily Catholics and members of the Church. 

The fine flowering of the English Theatre occurred during the 
later years of Elizabeth, far into the reign of James I, and was 
functioning throughout the most enthusiastic and novel period of 
Protestantism. There is no reason to suppose that any of the 
acknowledged great players illumined by the comet-brilliance of 
Marlowe or enveloped in the solar warmth of Shakespeare’s 

enius were Catholics—unless secretly; and even this last possi- 
bility is pure theory or wishful thinking. A great deal of delving 
into old archives might prove whether or no men like Alleyn, 
Burbage, Hemynge and Condell had yearnings towards the Faith, 
and I daresay that with more time for a little research it would be 
to ascertain the final spiritual convictions of such writers for 
the theatre as Chapman, Webster, Tourneur, Marston, Beaumont 
and Fletcher and a host of others; but within the limits of this 
space it is hardly desirable to offer a directory or Who’s Who of 
the eminent players or writers who have been, or who are, 
Catholics. 

In the whole history of our modern Theatre, only two Catholic 
figures loom up, of whom it can be said they held consistently 
established positions and a permanent hold on popular taste. They 
are over a hundred years apart in time, and hee could be more 
dissimilar than the kind of work they did, or the particular values 
they represented. I refer to John Philip Kemble and the late Sir 
Seymour Hicks. 

daa Philip Kemble made his London début in 1783 at the age 
of twenty-six, and died at Lausanne in 1823; Sir Seymour Hicks, 


I: goes without saying that, before the Reformation, all actors 


1 This article is the second of a series of ‘Personal Views’, in which the writers must not 
necessarily be supposed to represent the views of BLACKFRIARS.—Editor. 
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in his own line, was one of the outstanding figures of the London 
stage for many fruitful and memorable years, and died only 
recently. The one was a tragic actor of the most solemn and 
statuesque school, of lordly height, orotund delivery, and superb 
classical repose, his picturesque silhouette and Thespian powers 

assed only by the transcendent gifts of his great sister, Mrs 
Siddons. Hicks, on the other hand, was a mercurial spirit—a 
comedian in the great French sense—brilliant, scintillating, with 
undertones and overtones of that emotion which must underlie 
all great comedy acting; and the only actor of his time who could 
appear in a comedy adapted from the French without making 
you feel you were not in Paris. In his young days he essayed the 
part of King Richard III, and was said to have done it with 
distinction, so that one can perceive how the gifts which did not 
quite coincide with his more serious ambitions enriched the field 
in which his true vocation lay. 

John Philip Kemble was buried according to Protestant rites, 
and Boaden says that this ‘requires some slight elucidation; inas- 
much as Mr Kemble had been bred a Catholic’. Indeed, he had 
been. He received his early education at the Roman Catholic 
school at Sedgeley Park, in Staffordshire, and was afterwards sent 
to the University of Douay ‘to be qualified for one of the learned 
professions’. He was a professing Catholic for some years, and 
Boaden further says that he ‘avoided the indecency of disclaiming 
the mode of religion of his father’. Besides, he frequently laid 
claim to descent from the same family that produced the Blessed 
Martyr John Kemble, who in the year 1679 was hanged at 
Hereford, and whose embalmed left hand may be seen in an 
exquisite reliquary in the Church of St Xavier there. What more 
can we want, to claim John Philip Kemble for the purpose of this 
brief investigation? 

He must have been an actor whose marmoreal talents were 
suited to the neo-Gothic age in which he moved. The grandiosity 
and the stateliness must have been a fitting expression of the years 
which were emerging from the sensibility of the late eighteenth 
century into the clankings, chain-rattlings and castle spectres, 
moonlit battlements and hollow sighs which characterised the 
early nineteenth century, until the melting influence of the 
Byronic voice and the cadences of the new Romanticism ap- 


peared. Byron called Kemble the most supernatural of actors. He 
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was unsurpassed in réles of Roman grandeur like Cato and 
Coriolanus, and has probably never been equalled in them since. 
Scott said of him, ‘He is a lordly vessel, goodly and magnificent 
when going large before the wind, but wanting facility to go 
“ready about”. So that he is sometimes among the breakers before 
he can wear ship.’ Yet it is recorded of his Hamlet that it had many 
beautiful and purely human touches, and he could set the pumps 
a-working with his domestic pathos as the wronged husband in 
The Stranger—the first woman-with-a-past play to be seen on 
the London boards between The Maid’s Tragedy and The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray. He had his detractors—as who has not? His rival, 
Cooke, said of him, “With the voice of an emasculated French 
horn and the face of an itinerant Israelite he would compete with 
me, sitr—George Frederick Cooke!’ 

Well, this man, who was often suspected of unavowed Jewish 
ancestry, of secret Catholicism, yet held sway for years at the 
two great London theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, at a 
time, indeed, when Jews were being less badly treated in the world 
at large than they have been since, and when the Catholic minority 
was rather less popular than it is at present. 

With Sir Seymour Hicks we are on less ambiguous ground. He 
was a Catholic to the end, and his irridescent creations are in such 
recent memory as to need no celebration now. 

What of the contemporary stage? 

I know several Catholic actors. Many have rare gifts, but none, 
so far as I know, has, for whatever reasons, and in spite of memor- 
able appearances, succeeded in bringing himself into a consistent 
and comfortably permanent hold upon the esteem of his critics 
and the public. I may be mistaken here. After all, one does not 
g° about taking a spiritual census of one’s colleagues’ religious 


eanings or ideologies. 
There is, however, in the theatre today, at least one person of 


intrinsic value to Catholics—though it is not within the limits of 
its purely histrionic aspects that his significance resides. Though 
possessing one of the most beautiful and luminous voices of our 
eae does not recall the magnificence with which it was 
used in Murder in the Cathedralz—Robert Speaight has never 
been exactly identified with either branch of the acting art as 
personified by the two examples which I have named. Actor, 
novelist, essayist, critic, producer—he is important to us not only 
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for his acting but also for the quality of his mind, the range of his 
interests, the accuracy and taste of his judgments and the flashing 
sword-play of his always distinguished activities; a man of the 
world in the truest and best sense of the term. 

Do we want a Catholic Theatre? Ironic question, since all 
modern drama began with Catholic mystery and miracle plays. 
But do we now want it? I cannot tell. 

One thing that perhaps militates against it is that the Catholic 
Clergy may not attend the theatre in this country. It is not so 
everywhere abroad, and to the lay mind it seems puzzling. I 
remember one of the best-known priests of our time—and cer- 
tainly one of the holiest—deploring his not being able to go to 
performances of Shakespeare, and not being able to lend what 
would have been the benison of his presence at the opening of a 
religious play written by one of his converts—and which he had 
himself approved. Can the clergy, who have so warm and inti- 
mate an influence on every aspect of Catholic life, be expected to 
lend their support and enthusiasm to a form of art which they are 
not permitted to enjoy or criticise: Would not some modification 
of this ban greatly assist any real Catholic development in the 
theatre? 

Is such a development desirable? I cannot but think it is. That 
does not necessarily mean that there should be a Catholic Theatre. 
In New York, for instance, with its unending influxes from the 
Continent, all kinds of tastes must be met, and you will find— 
sporadically perhaps—a German Theatre, an Italian Theatre, a 
Yiddish Theatre. In far California, at one time at any rate, was 
a Chinese Theatre. 

We make rather less provision for minorities here, and we are, 
perhaps, differently situated. Most countries, after all, wish to hear 

lays in the language of the majority—which would in no sense 
allie a Catholic Theatre here!—and reflecting the national 
life and daily customs as they are observed and understood by the 
larger generality of people. This holding the mirror up to nature 
—and it’s held up far too much—does not make for great drama, 
which is always a bit esoteric, much as people don’t like it. 

What is needed, it seems to me, is not a self-conscious! 
Catholic Theatre, but that more Catholic writers of the first sak 
should write for the theatre as a whole. In the Latin countries, 
most of the great playwrights are either Catholic or nothing at all. 
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Here, quite naturally, it is not so. Where are our Mauriacs and 
Claudels? We needn’t have ‘religious’ plays only. The Catholic 
mind, brought to bear upon the events of everyday life and the 
endless problems which continue to beset humanity, moves in a 
wide circumambience and with a peculiar glow which must 
illuminate what it touches. It is good to hear, for instance, that 
Mr Graham Greene’s own dramatisation of his novel The Power 
and the Glory is down for early presentation by the Group Theatre. 
Other Catholic writers should write plays—and they needn’t be 
limited to parochial themes. 

One day I should like to set down the strange warfare between 
the Catholic and Protestant points of view which Shakespeare 
seemed constrained to write into Hamlet. I made these discoveries 
during the long adventure of playing that amazing part at various 
times. It is a pity to drag in a personal touch at the end. I have been 
striving to avoid it. But we actors—! 


Postscript. Since this article was written, Mr Nicholas Hannen has 
srs 3 me that the late George Grossmith, Jr—an ardent Catholic— 
was the virtual head of the musical comedy stage in London during 
the first quarter of the century. And it is appropriate to salute a brilliant 
and sophisticated figure who created a province of his own in one of 


the most delightful kingdoms of the theatre. 


In the May issue of BLACKFRIARS, Sir Henry 
Slesser will write on “The Law and the 
Catholic Judge’ in this series of ‘Personal Views’. 
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A NORWEGIAN NEWMAN 
BoRGHILD GUNDERSEN 


N the nineteenth century there lived in Norway a theologian 
[= religious development shows a striking resemblance 

to that Z Cardinal Newman. Although the Norwegian 
theologian could not well stand an exact comparison with John 
Henry Newman, for he lacked the Cardinal’s unique genius, 
there is, however, a psychological likeness between the two men. 
They belong to the same kind of religious type. Both went through 
a very slow process of conversion. Both began as clergymen in 
their national churches, and both ended after much study and 
mental toil in the Catholic Church. 

The name of this Norwegian was Knud Karl Krogh-Tonning. 
Unlike Newman, he did not have much influence on his contem- 
poraries or on later generations. Until the present day he has been 
of no importance to the history of the Norwegian Church. In a 
way this situation is strange, for he made some remarkable 
contributions to theological literature. 

Krogh-Tonning (born in 1842) was brought up in a very happy 
and cultivated home. His parents belonged to the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church, which is the State Church of Norway. His 
mother differed from the ordinary Protestants by attributing 
great importance to the sacraments, and by stressing the ethical 
aspect of Christianity. Krogh-Tonning has said that his mother 
was the first to turn his thoughts towards Catholicism. 

When Krogh-Tonning had entered the University of Oslo to 
study theology, he soon came under the influence of two most 
powerful professors, Gisle Johnson and Carl Paul Caspari. The 
theological faculty was under the direction of these two professors. 
However, their influence was not limited to the university. They 
were also the leaders of a strong pietist movement that passed over 
Norway in the middle of the nineteenth century and decided the 
religious development of the country for the following genera- 
tions. During his studies, Krogh-Tonning held the same evangeli- 
cal opinions as his professors. His mind was not yet troubled by 
dogmatic problems and denominational differences, but he 
tei from religious doubt of a more general nature. Professor 
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Caspari helped him with his difficulties, and he left the university 
ositive religious belief. 

Before beginning his ministerial work, he spent some years as 
the head-master m4 a teachers’ college in rural Western Norway. 
Those were happy and quiet years, divided between teaching and 
study. The main result of his studies was a treatise on The Word of 
God and the Sacrament in which he showed that the sacrament of 
the altar was neglected within the Norwegian Church, and com- 
plained of this situation which he considered to be more Calvinist 
than Lutheran. In fact, the Norwegian Church attributed very 
little importance to the sacraments, and concentrated nearl 
exclusively upon preaching and reading of the Bible. Although 
the Church to which Krogh-Tonning belonged had thus turned 
nearly Calvinist in practice, it recognised in pee the sacrament 
of the altar as a means of Grace, but it also taught that the word 
of God and the sacrament had the same an Against this 
teaching Krogh-Tonning strongly reacted. He held that the effects 
of God’ s word and of the sacrament were of different kinds. 
While the profit which we draw from Bible-reading depends on 
our mental disposition at the moment, the effects of the sacrament 
poo to ra deeper regions of our soul, whose supernatural 
ife is strengthened by the virtue that Christ has given to the 
sacrament. Krogh-Tonning openly acknowledged his adherence 
to the Catholic doctrine that ie sacrament works ex opere operato, 
and he based his expositions on St Thomas’ Summa Theologica. 

However, his relation to the Catholic Church was as yet 
limited to a sympathy which resulted in a High-Church attitude. 
sg his thoughts also soon turned towards the idea of the 
Church. 

As a country vicar, he continued his studies and his literary 
work. He tried to find out what was the Protestant notion of the 
Church, and he came to the conclusion that there was no such 
notion. The result had been a constant separation and formation 
of new sects. He thought that this destructive process could be 
stopped by a reorganisation of the Lutheran Church, in the same 
way as the Anglican Church had been renewed by the Oxford 
Movement. But, according to his opinion, a renewal of the 
Norwegian Church could be brought about only by a closer 
connection with the Catholic Church which had existed since 
Apostolic times. Just like Newman and Pusey, Krogh-Tonning 
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turned to the study of the Fathers, and, in the same way as these, 
- ae his own national church as a part of the Universal 
Church. 

Low-Church people accused him of being too Catholic, but he 
replied that he had only used the Lutheran privilege of interpreting 
Scripture on his own. Personal experience now opened his eyes 
to the inconsistency of orthodox Protestants, who feel themselves 
bound by the pronouncements of official documents, and at the 
same time vindicate the right of private judgment. That the 
Lutheran principle of Bible-reading was insufficient he felt even 
more emphatically some time afterwards, when he went to study 
for a while at German Protestant universities. There liberal 
theology with its abundance of different opinions had brought 
considerable confusion into exegesis. In his Memories Krogh- 
Tonning has some excellent pages on the religious situation of 
Protestant Germany in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
which clearly show his power of historical evaluation. He said 
that his visit to German universities made him realise how true it 
was that in the Protestant world Calvinism had in fact conquered 
Lutheranism. Although it may be objected that such a develop- 
ment was to be expected, since the views of Calvin were more 
consistent than those of Luther, we must in any case pay honour 
to the historical clear-sightedness of Krogh-Tonning for having 
discovered that this Calvinist progress was taking place under the 
guise of the exegesis of the nineteenth century and of the dis- 
solution of the Lutheran Church into sects. 

As far as the mother country of Krogh-Tonning is concerned, 
his statement about the fading of orthodox Lutheranism is even 
more true at present than it was at his time, for there has been a 
growing influence of Methodism and other Anglo-Saxon non- 
conformist movements. On this point Krogh-Tonning foresaw 
what was to happen. The theology of Karl Barth cannot well be 
regarded as a proof to the contrary, for its success now seems to 
have been rather temporary and local. From a historical point of 
view, Barthianism may be considered as a protest against the 
theological development within Protestantism. In any case, 
Krogh-Tonning made a historical judgment which can be 
defended even in our days. 

After his travels abroad, Krogh-Tonning returned to his 
ministerial charge, this time in a small town of South-Eastern 
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Norway. Here his practical duties brought him into contact with 
lay-preachers and revivalists who had a completely non-ecclesias- 
tical attitude, which made Krogh-Tonning feel even stronger his 
own High-Church views. His thoughts constantly centred on the 
problem of the Church. The power of the Low-Church 

was in the ascendant, and they knew how to profit by the political 
situation of the country, for they joined the liberals, who just at 
that time (about 1880) took over the government. This political- 
religious coalition, and the fact that the administration of the 
Norwegian Church is in the hands of the State, could explain 
how it was that the government now abolished the practice of 
giving absolution before the distribution of the sacrament of the 
altar. Although the Norwegian Church does not accept confession 
or the sacrament of penance as a necessary institution—it recog- 
nises only two sacraments: baptism and the sacrament of the altar 
—Lutheran ministers used to give absolution to those who were 
to receive the Eucharist. 

To Krogh-Tonning, this new governmental action was a sad 
illustration of what may happen when the State is the head of the 
Church, and he raised his voice in protest against the decision. He 
tried to prove that the sacrament of penance belonged to the 
Lutheran Church and complained of its disappearance from the 
Norwegian Church. Therefore he recommended that private 
confession be reintroduced in connection with absolution. He 
thought that the sacrament of penance was as necessary as Baptism 
and the Eucharist, and he was strengthened in his opinion shortly 
afterwards, when he had been appointed chaplain to a hospital 
and a prison in the capital. He began to hear confessions and to 
give Relies after a form which he made himself, since the 
Norwegian Church did not have any liturgical form for that 
purpose. 

He gradually adopted Catholic habits of life, such as reading 
the breviary and prayers for the dead, but his progress was slow, 
much slower than Newman’s. He studied much, especially the 
Fathers, but also more recent literature, such as Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Fabiola, and he was promoted doctor of theology for a 
work on the ‘Apologetics of the Primitive Church’. 

On account of bad health he went abroad to rest. A visit to the 
German Benedictine abbey of Beuron was of great importance 


to his religious development. He was admitted to the library of 
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the abbey, and he also talked to the monks. Some words of the 
abbot made a deep impression upon him. The abbot said that it 
was his opinion that many Protestants who had approached the 
Catholic Church had stopped half-way because they did not 
really understand the nature of the Church. They were blind to 
the most essential thing. The abbot thought that was the reason 
why Pusey had not come in to the Church. Those were words 
for Krogh-Tonning to ruminate, since they just touched his own 
preoccupation with the notion of the Church. He went home to 
reflect further. He had now become parish minister of the oldest 
church in Oslo. 

In the following years he was doing something which ma 
look like an imitation of Newman. While writing a great wok 
on dogmatics, his main contribution to Norwegian Lutheran 
theology, he tried to work out a Via Media theory for the 
Lutheran Church. As Newman had considered the Anglican 
Church as the Via Media between Romanism and Protestantism, 
Krogh-Tonning tried to explain the Lutheran Church as the 
Via Media between Catholicism and Calvinism. He regarded 
Catholicism exclusively as the religion of authority, and Calvinism 
as the religion of subjectivism. His thesis was that Lutheranism 
might be able to reconcile these A gna and thus bring about 
Christian unity. Since he was fully aware of the fact that his 
exposition of Lutheranism did not agree with reality, he sought 
to justify his theory by saying that it corresponded to the idea of 
Lutheranism, but, in spite of theories, it was all only a projection 
of his own wishes. 

His idcas at this stage of his religious development may seem 
somewhat disappointing if we compare them with what he had 
already said mn written. They indicate no progress, but rather 
the contrary. However, he wanted to work for Christian unity, 
and his motto was: Ut omnes unum sint. He also wanted to build 
unity on a dogmatic foundation. In his sermons he often preached 
on the unity of the Church in faith, hope and charity, and he added 
that a unity built on love and charity was not sufficient. He said 
so, not because he underestimated love, but because he knew that 
the name of love is often abused to hide dogmatic indifference. 
He also complained that there was not pos ue in the church 
to which he belonged, but, in its stead, constant quarrels. 

To his great disappointment he discovered that his colleagues 
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did not want to work for Christian unity. They attacked the 
Catholic Church without knowing or even wishing to know 
Catholic doctrine. Krogh-Tonning became very pessimistic 
when he thought of the difference between the high-priestly 
prayer of Christ for unity and the present condition of Chris- 
tianity. He even began to doubt if there existed any church that 
corresponded to the promises of Christ. At such moments he was 
tempted to disbelieve. 

Krogh-Yonning soon also discovered that many Lutheran 
ministers did not even know the doctrine of Luther. They mixed 
up what was common to all Christians and what was specifically 
Lutheran, and they attributed to Luther many elements of modern 
Protestantism which did not agree with the views of Luther. This 
observation prompted Krogh-Tonning to study the history of 
Protestant theology. His results were laid down in an exligs 
treatise, called The Doctrine of Grace and the Quiet Reformation. 
He wrote his treatise with the special intention of refuting the 
accusation of Pelagianism that many Protestants raised against the 
Catholic Church. 

Krogh-Tonning said that it was no longer possible to identify 
the Protestant doctrine of Grace with the doctrine of Luther. By 
ethical movements, such as German Pietism about 1700, Protes- 
tantism had gradually slid away from the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification a faith alone and had approached the Catholic 
doctrine of Grace, which also implies sanctification. This move- 
ment had taken place quietly, and most Protestants were not even 
conscious of what had happened. Therefore Krogh-Tonning 
called it the ‘Quiet Reformation’. The Quiet Reformation was 
thus nothing else than a Catholic Reformation of Protestantism 
on its most he rdemcek point, the doctrine of Grace. The change 
of opinion included both sanctifying and actual Grace. The 
theory set forth by Luther in his treatise ‘de servo arbitrio’ might 
have rendered the question of actual Grace meaningless within 
Protestantism, for actual Grace presupposes a will that is able to 
react on divine impulse and act accordingly, which would be 
impossible if the will were by nature passive and slave-like, as 
Luther thought. However, the history of Protestantism showed 
that there had been different opinions on the question. There 
had even been a conflict between orthodox Lutherans and Pietists, 
not unlike the disagreement between Dominicans and Jesuits. 
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It must indeed be remembered that this comparison is incom- 
plete, for the Lutheran conception of Grace as a grant of amnesty 
only, has nothing in common with the Dominican teaching. 

Krogh-Tonning’s theory of the Quiet Reformation was a 
novelty within the Protestant theological world. Some others 
had also been conscious of what was taking place, but he was the 
first to state the situation in terms of a definite theory which, 
strangely enough, was not refuted by any orthodox Lutheran. 

Even though Krogh-Tonning held that there had been a move- 
ment away from Luther within Protestantism, he certainly 
recognised that it did not embrace the whole Protestant world. 
However, he meant that Protestantism had proved its vitality by 
the development that had taken place. Therefore he would not 
yet give up Protestantism. He hoped that in the future it would 
continue to approach the Catholic Church, from which all 
Christianity received its spiritual life. When reading Krogh- 
Tonning’s argument for his national church, we are struck by the 
evident fact that he defended Lutheranism by proving its depen- 
dence on Catholicism, just as Newman before his conversion had 
defended the Anglican Church by showing its harmony with the 
Catholic Church. 

The doctrine of Grace must have occupied the mind of Krogh- 
Tonning for several years, for a second treatise on the subject 
appeared some years after the publication of The Doctrine of Grace 
and the Quiet Reformation. This second study, which was written 
in Latin, was called De Gratia Christi et de libero arbitrio. It was an 
excellent piece of work, of which Cardinal Satolli said that it 
was written ‘con mano maestra’ . 

When these studies were over, Krogh-Tonning returned to his 
old problem, the Church. As regards the Protestant idea of the 
Church, he had to state that on this point there had been a move- 
ment opposite to that which had taken place with the doctrine of 
Grace. The Protestants of the nineteenth century had no definite 
concept of the Church, and were in this matter further away from 
Catholicism than Luther had been. To Krogh-Tonning the Church 
meant an institution for the salvation of mankind, an institution 
whose main function was the administration of the sacraments. 
Now he wanted to know if the Church that the Reformation 
brought into the world had a right to administer the sacraments. 
To ask if the administration of the sacraments was in the right 
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hands, meant the same as to * if the Lutheran Church had a 
legitimate ministry, or apostolic succession. Krogh-Tonning 
but he held that suc- 
cession was sufficient, and since the Norwegian Church had not 
lost presbyteral succession by the Reformation, he still thought 
that it constituted a part of the true Church of Christ. On ale 
point, however, viz. the relation between the Church and 
Scripture, he came to the conclusion that Reformation had not 
understood this when it claimed that the Church must be built on 
Scripture, which was impossible for the simple reason that the 
Bible is historically subsequent to the Church. 

Krogh-Tonning also said that Protestantism lacked a Christian 
view of society, and therefore approached its own dissolution. 
This process of dissolution was accomplished in two ways: by the 
formation of new sects and by rationalistic Bible-criticism. 
Protestantism was itself responsible for this development by 
declaring that the Bible was clear enough for everybody to 
understand. 

These views were set forth in a book called The Process of 
Dissolution within the Church. The critics attacked the book for its 
Catholic tendencies. Krogh-Tonning’s dogmatic difficulties were 
now so great that he began to think of resigning office, but, 
although his views were different from those of the Norwegian 
Lutheran clergy, he did not yet have Catholic conviction. So, 
without leaving the State Church, he gave up his "Sapna as a 
clergyman. This step naturally attracted great public attention, 
for Krogh-Tonning was one of the most prominent and learned 
theologians of the country. The immediate effect of his resignation 
of office was an extensive newspaper debate, dominated more by 
surprise than by indignation. It was even said that he might have 
become a bishop if he had remained in the Norwegian Church, 
and it was clear to everybody that it was a matter of conscience 
to him, since he even lost his means of subsistence. However, his 
courage on this point was soon rewarded, for the Norwegian 
author Bjornstjerne Bjornson, who was then an atheist, pleased 
the case of Krogh-Tonning so valiantly that the National Assembly 
felt obliged to grant him a pension. 

Krogh-Tonning now felt tired. To get peace and opportunity 
to continue his studies he went to a Jesuit house in Denmark. 
The dogmas of apostolic succession and of infallibility were still 
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unsolved problems to his mind. Having been satisfied with 
presbyteral succession, he was only half-way to his solution of this 
airy but on consulting the writings of the Fathers he now 
ound that he had to accept episcopal succession, for it appeared 


that since the days of the Apostles the ordination of priests had 


always been the privilege of the bishops. By Reformation epis- 
on succession had been broken in several Protestant countries, 
The Norwegian Church had also lost episcopal succession and 
consequently a legitimate authority, which meant that it had no 
right to administer the sacraments. This recognition was decisive 
to Krogh-Tonning. 

He had already earlier come to the conclusion that the Church 
must be infallible on all essential points if there is to be any 
foundation of belief common to al Christians, but since there 
must be some authority to decide what is essential he now under- 
stood that the Catholic dogma of infallibility offered the only 
satisfactory answer. 

When nearly half a year had passed after his resignation of 
office, Krogh-Tonning ra ill in the middle of his studies. Seeing 
that there was no longer a single dogma to separate him from the 
Catholic Church and longing very much for the Eucharist, he 
was afraid of hesitation, for, as he has written in his ‘Memories’, 
he knew that the call of God sounds weaker the second time if 
we do not answer the first time. He was received into the Catholic 
Church on June 13th, 1900. 

His illness lasted for a long while, but finally he recovered. 
Owing to his age and family obligations, he had to remain a la 
member of the Church, which was indeed all he wanted. He oak 
up his studies again, and wrote some books, of which the most 
important was his autobiography, called Memories of a Convert. 
It is a kind of Apologia, where he gives us the development of his 
religious opinions. Although no literary masterpiece, it is a 
walesien book, and it is a pity that it is very seldom read by 
his countrymen. 

Krogh-Tonning died in 1911 on a Sunday morning, on his way 
to church. The whole Norwegian press unanimously paid him 
honour, and a Lutheran review even wrote of him that, since the 
days of Newman and Manning, the Roman Church had not 


made a more important conquest among the Protestant theolo- 
gians of Europe. 
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Considering the great respect which Krogh-Tonning enjoyed, 
it might have been expected that his conversion onal have 
some influence, but, apart from some isolated cases, he did not 
change the mind of anybody, and until the present day his 
conversion has been of no historical importance. It is not easy to 
give the reasons for this: we can only set forth a hypothesis. 
However sympathetic, Krogh-Tonning was no powerful per- 
sonality, and however learned, he did not have any special 
literary qualities. His style is clear and his argument well exposed, 
but his words do not catch the mind of the reader. This may be 
partly due to his mother-tongue, which has gone through very 
rapid changes in the last generations, so that what is written in 
old-fashioned language often loses its strength of appeal. 
Historical conditions were also unfavourable to the theological 
message of Krogh-Tonning. At the time of his conversion the 
Norwegian public was perhaps incapable of theological reactions, 
most interests being then political and national. Neither were 
people prepared to judge of what happened, for the Catholic 
Church was practically unknown to them. In the whole country 
there were at most from two to three thousand Catholics, mostly 
of foreign extraction. From the Catholic point of view it is sad 
that Krogh-Tonning was not born a little iy If his conversion 


had taken place, for instance, about 1930, its effect on public 
opinion might have been much stronger and more lasting. 
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OBITER 


Tue E1icHTH CENTENARY of the consecration of the Crusaders’ Basilica 
of the Holy Sepulchre has been celebrated by the publication of a 
magnificently volume, whose subtitle Splendori—Miserie— 
Speranze sufficiently describes its purpose. The Custody of the Holy 
Land in this way draws attention to ‘the pitiful state of the Basilica 
of the Holy Sepulchre, once a splendid monument erected in veneration 
of the tomb of Jesus Christ’. Archbishop Testa, Apostolic Delegate to 
Palestine, contributes a preface; Fr L. H. Vincent, 0.P., facile princeps in 
all matters of Palestinian archaeology, describes the splendours of the 
past; Fr D. Baldi, 0.F.M., writes of the idation of the 
sanctuary, with a realistic description of the innumerable difficulties of 
its administration; while hopes for the future are reflected in the plans 
of the architects Luigi Marangoni and Antonio Barluzzi. The latter has 
certainly succeeded in the Basilica on Mount Tabor, and most people 
would say at Gethsemane too. But it is perhaps safest to suspend judg- 
ment about the artistic quality of this highly ingenious project. 
Whether such a plan is feasible remains to be seen. Certainly it can 
never be realised without the active co-operation of English-speaking 
Catholics. For this reason alone an English edition of this admirably 
produced and cogently argued appeal is greatly to be desired. 


Tue PRESENT QUESTION CONFERENCE, founded in 1945, ‘is based on the 
belief that men and women are more important than machines’ and 
seeks to reaffirm the importance of human values amidst the impersonal 
and materialistic conditions of life today. Its review, Question, prints 
papers delivered at its annual Conferences, and the last two numbers . 
deal with ‘People at Work’ and contain a valuable discussion on 
‘Human Relations and Production’, “Work as Education’ and similar 
subjects. Any movement that attempts to combat the depersonalisation 
of modern society deserves encouragement, and the Present Question 
freedom from political bias seems to allow of an objective debate. 
UNIVERSITY aims at encouraging communication between graduates 
and undergraduates of different universities, and has attempted this in 
the first number by discussions of God’s existence, the meaning of 
history, ‘on being a Catholic’, foreign policy, and the four senses of 
T. S. Eliot according to Dante. Surprising as it may seem, some measure 
of success has been achieved within the small scope of forty pages, and 
University’s editors are to be congratulated. One imagines, however, 
that in future they will either avoid such complicated matters as 
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proving God’s existence or else make sure that the first symposiast does 
not thoroughly confuse the issue, as Mr Flew does here. An able state- 
ment of the issues involved comes at the end from Mr Hare, who 
points out that Hume, in reaction from the despair induced by his 
positivism, turned to backgammon. There are indications in this 


symposium that not all the members have been taking their back- 


gammon. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC Conversations held each year at San 
Sebastian have by this established themselves as a valuable forum for 
the discussion of the Catholic contribution to contemporary problems. 
The latest issue of Documentos includes papers delivered in 1950 on the 
formation of public opinion, and among them are notable contri- 
butions by Canon Thils on ‘Catholic Theology and the Means of 
Temporal Action’, and by M. Cruz Hernandez on ‘History and Public 
Opinion’. 

PuitosopHia Naturauls (published by the Westkulturverlag Anton 
Hain Meisenheim) is a new review which should be of the greatest 
value for the Catholic apologete. The first number has authoritative 
articles on the history of Science and on theories of Evolution. 
Commonweal (February 2nd) is interesting for Jacques Maritain’s 
‘Problem of Means’ (‘How can the People control the State?’) and 
Donald Attwater’s ‘Decline of Distributism’ (‘I do not believe it has 
failed; it has not yet had a chance to succeed’). 

La Revue Nouvette (February 15th) includes a study of Bertrand 
Russell. The Nobel prizewinner is ‘neither king nor country mayor: 
perhaps a provincial governor’. In other words his latter-day authority 
must be seen in the light of his philosophy as a whole. 

La Matson-pieu (No. 24) is devoted to the proceedings of last Sep- 
tember’s liturgical congress at Versailles: La Messe, engagement de 
charité. 

L’art Sacre for January-February is devoted to the ‘public’ of sacred 
art. M. Dorival writes of the divorce between art and the public taste 
in our own time, and excellent illustrations point the moral. (Perhaps 
the obsessional dislike of Art Sacré for the new Lisieux Basilica should 
be given a holiday:) A new feature is film criticism, and Pére Lelong’s 
review of Dieu a besoin des hommes is a serious study of this revolutio 
view of the priesthood. French cinema producers (or is it the doomed 
continue to be fascinated by the problem of sanctity on the screen, and 
a recent number of Témoignage Chrétien included several stills from, 
and much information about, the cinema version of Bernanos’ Curé de 
Campagne. 

ALDATE. 


REVIEWS 


FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power. By Paul Blanshard. (Secker and 
Warburg; 16s.) 


This is the English edition of a book which, since its appearance in 
the United States in 1949, has sold 150,000 copies despite an organised 
boycott by the Hierarchy. If Mr Blanshard is right, 8 circumstances 
in which I, as a layman, lo read it, and now review it, entail for me 
automatic excommunication. Verb. sap. 

Not a single one of his facts, he says, has been refuted. 1 cannot 
myself refute any but a few slips. But ‘facts’ are a matter of selection as 
well as of accuracy. The truth, and nothing but the truth, with insuf- 
ficient regard to how representative of the whole truth about the matter 
the analysis is, can still be the refinement of partiality. Likewise the 
publishers’ blurb, in qualifying his ‘hard-hitting’ as ‘not vituperative or 
scurrilous’, is thus far correct: but, for all that, one of the literary 
qualities which make this book such racy reading is the sustained 
refinement of malice throughout. The technique is to say in two lines, 
now and again, that you are concerned with the Catholic Church not 
as a religious body (for that apparently would be presumptuous of you, 
and illiberal) but with it as a political institution seeking power; mean- 
while, you throw a sop or two to heroisms and sanctities that no stretch 
of the imagination could impugn, and give a meed of grave approval 
to certain ‘liberal’ Catholics endeared to you by characteristics which 
(alas) make them so unrepresentative yf the rest; and then, having 
established your good faith and your sense of democratic responsibility, 
to let fly. It is a good technique for the purpose (and all the telling 

uotations from first-hand Catholic statements are genuine). He implies 
t the world learnt it from the Jesuits. 

This, the ‘climate’ of the book, is all the more a pity in that he does 
have some shrewd points. Not only because if you throw enough mud 
at an institution vitiated by human failings some of it will justifiably 
stick, but, too, not all is well within the Catholic Church, in its human 
aspect as a worldwide society, and constructive criticism is needed and 
in some matters overdue. Moreover, the problems into which Mr 
Blanshard divides his indictment are the relevant problems to examine. 
They are: How the Hierarchy works; Church, State and Democracy; 
Education and the Catholic mind; Public Schools and public money; 
the Church and medicine; Sex, birth-control and eugenics; Marriage, 
divorce and annulment; Censorship and boycott; Science, scholarship 
and superstition; Fascism, Communism and Labour; Tolerance, 
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appeasement and freedom; and the ‘Catholic Plan for America’. The 
ground-plan in all these is the American scene, but an introductory 
chapter paints it as ‘a British problem too’. 

There is a good deal that is simpliste. ‘As late as the fourth cen’ 

the Roman Church played quite a minor réle. The notion of Rome's 
primacy developed after this, and Rome’s universal jurisdiction began 
only in the ninth century.’ “Who determines what subjects come 
within the sweep of infallible power: The Pope, of course....! If 
faith deals with ideas, and morals deal with behaviour, is not the whole 
range of human experience encompassed within the Papal claim?’ ‘If a 
democracy in Spain expels the Jesuits and seizes Church property, 
then it is a murderous outlaw. If a democracy in the Netherlands 
or all the Catholic schools with taxpayers money and pays the 
ies of the priests, its divine right to govern is recognised as authen- 
tic.’ “The penalties imposed upon Catholic professors for departure 
from orthodox dogma almost never reach the el of public revelation 
because the dissident Catholic has no real forum for the discussion of 
grievances.” “The whole educational policy of the Church has been 
imposed upon Catholic people at the point of a theological gun.’ ‘In 
a even in dealing with Catholic mothers, they are able to use a 
oophole that has been developed in the mother-foetus rule by Jesuit 
casuists. This rule permits an indirect killing of a foetus... .’ “The ritual 
required of the Catholic nurse is most specific. The only liquid that is 
valid for valid baptism is water. Nothing else will do, and if it is not 
available the child will never reach heaven.” 

The point about those quotations is that they are representative of 
what can be found on very nearly every page; and that they are 
certainly not the observations of an uninformed author. He has indeed 
a flair for lucid and precise summarising of theological points—when 
he cares to exercise it. Nor does he fail to underline obliqueness in 
Catholic writing when he finds it. “Note how adroitly Fr Connell 
suggests [re Euthanasia] that the desire to end a patient’s suffering may 

an unworthy desire by some relative to get rid of a burden.’ Yet 
innuendo is his own forte. 

He can descend to this: 

‘In practice this priestly rule, when applied in cases of acute 
nephritis, means that no doctor may save the life of a mother by 
loosening and withdrawing the contents of the womb even when 
the total to be removed is less than a level teaspoonful, or not large 
enough to cover a thumbnail. Father McFadden, incidentally, 
although he writes with great authority on medical matters, does 
not carry an M.D. after his name. He is a member of the Order of 

Hermits of St Augustine.’ 
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And this: 


‘The [Lateran] treaty, of course, was dishonoured by Mussolini 
almost as soon as its ink was dry, and the Pope then scolded the 
dictator with a few sorrowful and indignant phrases in his Encyclical 
Non abbiamo bisogno.... His only genuine anti-Fascist—as distin- 
guished from anti-liberal—utterance was his attack on Mussolini’s 
anti-semitic laws of 1938. By that time his experience with Hitler 
had taught him that he could not afford to condone racial fanaticism 
officially.’ 

This is the kind of material that one will put on one’s shelves much 
lower than the works of H. C. Lea, and only a little higher than 
H. G. Wells’ Crux Ansata. It is good reading, but dear at sixteen 
shillings. The Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno are 
‘vague and amorphous’ in what they say in praise of freedom and 
democracy, but clear enough to rank as decidedly pro-fascist pro- 
nouncements. The Catholic League for Decency is apparently strong 
enough and well enough organised to have driven out of business 
dozens of newspapers in its first year, and yet that is one side of a 
—_ whose other side is a ‘leakage’ of over fifty per cent. Have it 

oth ways. 

In his ter he fouls his own nest. For many readers will give up, on 
these counts, after two chapters, and thereby fail to come up against 
the substantial matters of relevant adverse comment on the Church 
which come later, and which warrant some heart-searching among the 
places and people concerned. 

It is not without significance that, in dealing with the educational 
level of the American Catholic schools, and still more the Universities, 
his ‘editorial’ embellishment of the narrative is at a minimum and he 
tends more to let facts make their own impression. His reflection that 
‘the hierarchy has stifled self-criticism among its own people by refusing 
them permission to read both sides of vital controversies on matters of 
social policy’, has a carry-over into realms of intellectual maturity, and 
of higher education alloy in the light of it. To explanations of the 
Scapular Militia of 1943, he tartly rejoins that the circular issued “did 
not promise salvation to those devoted to the Virgin: it promised 
salvation to those physically clothed in the scapular’. He faces the 
claims made for St Anne of Beaupré, and the exposition of her bones, 
with a Catholic Dictionary of the Saints which roundly declares that 
‘not even the identity of h2r name’ can be definitely asserted about 
the mother of our Lady. He quotes Dr J. A. Reyniers, of Notre Dame, 
writing in America, on the proportional Catholic output of Catholic 
scholarship—‘only one-fourth as much as our numbers warrant’. 
The overtones in much that he has to say on authoritarianism and 
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superstition are gross. It would be a pity nevertheless if the whole 
indictment were shrugged off on account of them. The Church is not 
consistently ‘priest-ridden’, yet authoritarianism does so easily breed a 
type of mind voluntarily prone to leave initiative and responsibility to 
tutors and clergy, where the Encyclicals say that responsibility and 
initiative are ours. The core of trenchant criticism lies there, though 
Mr Blanshard obscures it by too much theatricality of the Galileo and 
Inquisition types. On one pioneer experiment he is indeed to be con- 
gratulated by all, Catholic apologists and non-Catholic critics alike. 
His chapter on ‘the Catholic Plan for America’ reviews the fundamen- 
tals of Catholic social teaching as set out in authentic Catholic sources, 
singles out as basic legislative issues the schools and divorce and birth- 
prevention, and then, in terms of these, drafts the Amendments to the 
United States Constitution that can be expected when the birth-rate- 
differential shall have enabled a Catholic majority-population in the 
U.S.A. to pass them by ordinary democratic means. This chapter, 
excluding its sections on the ‘Plan’ as already operative in Quebec, 
Latin America and elsewhere, is technically first-class controversy, 
and worthwhile debate. 

Nevertheless (finally) Mr Blanshard is a dubious asset of the cause 
he champions, and that cause is essentially negative and emerges 
nowhere clearly. If you lambast the Church for tyranny and super- 
stition and obscurantism, and allow it to be inferred (by many readers, 
no doubt) that the loyalty and devotion and training and self-sacrifice 
to be found amon he aithful are not so much the spiritual strength 
of the Church (which your treatment has neglected) as parts of the 
‘machine’ for world power; and if you set all this up in baleful contrast 
toa reagent democracy, and as ‘un-American’, you may be 
suggesting to ordinary readers (the less subtle ones—the great majority) 
that they should throw out the baby with the bathwater. The liberalism 
from which Mr Blanshard stems has been doing precisely this for four 
hundred years. How much longer? A. C. F. BEALgs. 


VRAIE ET FAuSsE REFORME DANS L’EGLISE (Unam Sanctam, XX). By 
Yves M.-J. Congar, 0.p. (Paris: Editions du Cerf.) 


The sheer bulk of this volume may deter all but more leisured and 
hardy readers, and the ardour even of these may be somewhat damped 
by the announcement on page 1 that it is only the first of a series of 
seven such volumes of Essais sur la Communion Catholique. It would be 
unfortunate if the mere quantity of the work, and the time and attention 
which it demands, should put it out of the reach of those whom it most 
concerns. For while the thinker and the scholar will find it of the greatest 
interest, its practical applications are mostly the affair of those busy and 
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often harassed administrators who, in different ways and degrees, are 
called to guide and rule the Church of God. 

But Pére Congar is rightly convinced that this matter of the Church’s 
self-criticism and self-reformation admits of no superficial and slapdash 
treatment: he is too painfully aware of the havoc wrought by en- 
thusiastic but unprincipled or false-principled reform movements in 
the past or present. (Incidentally this book might well be read as a 
constructive counterpart to Mgr Knox’s Enthusiasm.) Efforts at reform 
which consist in the mechanical application of external norms—in a 
Pharisaic literalism which confuses means with ends—also demand, 
and here receive, thorough theological criticism. But most of all it is 
the complacent ecclesiastical conservatism which virtually denies 
altogether the Church’s constant need for self-reformation, and inclines 
to doubt the loyalty and orthodoxy of its advocates, which has stimu- 
lated the more critical sections of Pére Congar’s book. 

He is, however, less concerned to criticise ‘false’ reforms than to 
establish ‘true’ reform on firm theological foundations. To this task he 
has brought together the fruits of his immensely wide reading and 
many years of painstaking and sober reflection. The teachings of 
Scripture and the Fathers, Popes and Councils, theologians and con- 
troversialists, both ancient and modern, are employed with intelligence 
and effect, and the patient reader may soon conclude that the author has 
allowed himself too little rather than too much space. That he has been 
allowed too little time in which to polish his work he himself ack- 
nowledges. For all its learning and scholarship, it remains an essay 
rather ion a treatise, and he makes it plain that it is evoked less by any 
purely scholarly curiosity than by the vital needs of the various move- 
ments towards self-criticism and self-reform whicli at present activate 
many circles in the Church on the Continent, and particularly in 
France. 

A work of this sort was badly needed, and few could be better 
equipped to do it than Pére Congar. His discussion of the réle of 

rophecy in the Church is especially stimulating and opportune, and his 
section, that on the principle of reformation in Protestantism, is 
admirably done. Even where, in points of detail, he will not command 
general agreement, he should be thanked for raising so clearly and 
dispassionately many acute but delicate questions. Sometimes, however, 
he may arouse misgivings concerning more fundamental matters of 
principle: more especially perhaps pan we wish for a clearer elabora- 
tion of his section on the ‘two aspects of the Church’. He himself 
acknowledges the inadequacy of this chapter, but promises to treat of 
its contents more thoroughly in a work which (he pathetically tells us) 
he would already have sosdaud ‘were it not that those who urge me 
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most strongly to do so are those who ceaselessly hinder me by imposing 
other obligations upon me’. 

It would be ptielide to draw attention to many factors which, both 
theoretically and historically, would seem in the designs of Providence 
to be paramount in Church reform, but of which this book seems to 
take too little account. It should be stressed that, alike in the Old 
Dispensation and the New, it is by the scourge of persecution, war, 
pestilence and heresy, and by the inspiration of new patterns of 
sanctity to meet changing needs, that God himself purges his people 
and refashions his temple. But to wish for fuller treatment of these 
things is to wish for a still longer book and a more exhaustive treatise 
than Pére Congar has given us; we shall be well content if it is given 
the serious attention which it deserves. Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


St GREGORY THE GREAT, Pastoral Care. Translated by Henry Davis, s.J. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. XI. Newman Press, Maryland; $3) 
One of the great formative books of Western Christendom was 

St Gregory’s Pastoral Care. Begun perhaps even before he was Pope, 

immediately it was published it gained a wide circulation, first in Spain, 

later in Carolingian Gaul, and was one of the books King Alfred 
arranged to be translated for the benefit of his somewhat disreputable 
clergy. The last edition published in England was Bishop Hedley’s 
famous Lex Levitarum, and it was certainly time we had a translation 
in good readable English. This, with an excellent introduction and notes 
that are learned without ever being pedantic, Fr Davis has now provided. 

The translation is perspicuous and elegant, and inspires confidence in 

the point of accuracy. (St Gregory is by no means as easy to translate 

as he sometimes looks at first sight.) We are grateful to him for this 
admirable edition of a spiritual classic. 

Fr Davis observes that St Gregory probably intended the Pastoral 
Care (Regula Pastoralis) to be the counterpart for the secular clergy of 
St Benedict’s Regula. That certainly seems to be so, yet one is struck 
by the essential incompleteness of St Gregory’s book. It is true that he 
sets out in a broad and general way the qualities required in a pastor 
a4 seems to have bishops in mind principally) and his general mode of 
ife. But the emphasis is so very daecens from what it would be today. 
It is essentially a moral treatise, deeply scriptural and contemplative, 
and there is no consideration of the Mass and the Liturgy, for instance, in 
the pastor’s life. The longest section of the book could indeed well be 
called, ‘A Safe Guide for the Director of Souls’, and it is perhaps here 
that St Gregory reveals his genius. Again and again one is struck by his 
understanding of almost every kind of soul. The psychology may be 
homely, but the penetration is acute. So far as the director is concerned, 
understanding, forbearance, compassion, though with firmness, are the 
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keynotes of St Gregory’s ing. It is all so sane, one feels, very 
terre-a-terre but ever conscious of the heights of Christian sanctity. 
But always and everywhere what gives the book its special flavour, 
its sanity and calm, is its closeness to Holy Scripture and its undertone 
of contemplation. Some of the scripture interpretations are bizarre b 
any standard and we, no less than St Gregory, are harassed by a 
multitude of anxieties and cares, but the message of the book is as 
cogent and fresh as when it was written, and will repay many a reading. 
J. D. Cricuton. 


St AUGUSTINE AND THE Donatist CONTROVERSY. By Geoffrey 

Grimshaw Willis. (S.P.C.K.; 15s.) 

When, in 395, Augustine, an already popular preacher who was 
attracting large audiences to his fluent Latin sermons, was consecrated 
co-adjutor Bishop of Hippo, he found that upon him devolved the 

astoral responsibility for an area far wider than that of his own diocese. 
Whether Augustine be the greatest writer or not, he is the greatest 
man who ever wrote Latin’, a distinguished latinist of our own time 
has said, and to this ‘great man’, who so outshone his contemporaries 
‘on the bench’, the North African Church, torn by the schism of 
Donatus, looked for guidance and leadership. The campaign against 
Donatism which he undertook occupied Augustine for longer than 
any other controversy during his episcopate, and, in the course of it, 
three fundamental doctrines were expounded by him. Not only did he 
put the Donatists right on the question of the administration of the 
sacraments (they maintained that the value of the sacrament depended 
on the sanctity of the ministers) but he gave clear expression to the 
Catholic teaching on the Church, as well as his views on the relations 
between that Church and the State. This was Saint Augustine’s way. 
He was not a systematic theologican who could sit down in his study 
and write a Summa Theologica, but a pastor of souls concerned with 
answering questions as they are forced on his attention by circumstances. 

From what has been said may be gauged the importance and interest 
of the subject-matter of the work under review. In his treatment of it 
the author has given us a well-documented and, what is almost more 
important, a readable book which can ill be neglected by Church his- 
torians, even though his interpretation of certain of Augustine’s 
pe may not universally be admitted. After three chapters on the 

istory of the Donatists up to and during Saint Augustine's episcopate 
the author devotes three further chapters to a careful study of his 
teaching on the great Christian doctrines we have mentioned. Of 
these perhaps the most original is the one on the Church, followed by 
an excursus on ‘Saint Cyprian and the Roman Primacy’—where the 
author follows Benson and Koch against Chapman and Bévenot. 
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Later, when treating of Augustine’s teaching on the sacraments, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews VI, 4-6, is cited as typical of a Puritanism which 
was at the origin of the Donatist view. But the Apostle is not dealing 
here with the remission of our sins by sacramental Penance, as the 
author . this book suggests; he only tells us that Baptism cannot be 
repeated. 

The concluding chapter shows how Saint Augustine’s thought 
dominates ages after him: the pre-Reformation period bein; typified 
in Saint Thomas Aquinas and Nicolas of Cues: the post-Reformation 
in Richard Hooker and Bishops Pearson and . This latter part 
will of course be of interest chiefly to Anglican readers—though all 
must admire the strong, lucid prose of Hooker extensively quoted in 
the footnotes. DESMOND SCHLEGEL, 0.S.B. 


Rewicious Sisters: (Blackfriars Publications, 15s.) 

The religious orders have their share in the lasting life of the Church, 
and are living members of that organic body. Yet there is a profound 
conflict between the old way of putting the religious ideal into practice 
and present-day needs. The result is a dearth of vocations and the 
inability of many aspirants to stand up to the requirements of a life 
which they were ready to embrace with enthusiasm. The fact has to 
be faced that the contemporary world is undergoing a sudden and 
very profound evolution, which calls for adjustments and adaptations 
within the sphere of religious life. 

This book attempts to offer suggestions regarding the details of 
observance and methods of formation. As Fr Victor de la Vierge, 0.c.p. 
observes, it would be most undesirable that a religious should be given 
‘the impression of not being a good religious unless he were dispensed 
more or less habitually from observances that would crush his spirit’. 
(p.249.) And he goes on to say that ‘this question of adaptation is a 
question of life or death for the religious orders’. Assuredly, then, this 
matter is of great concern for those in responsible positions. There 
must be change while that which is essential remains. This is a sign of 
life and not of laxity. 

This volume, translated with adaptations from two volumes in 
French, will be most valuable to any experienced religious sister, and 
especially to Superiors. One feels that ie reading might have been 
made a little lighter if less matter had been compressed within the same 
covers. 

The work is divided into five main parts, entitled The Theology of 
Religious Life, The Office of Superior, The Knowledge Required by a 
Superior, The Vocation and Training of Religious, Adaptations in 
Modern Religious Life. The various subsections have been written by 
different authors. 
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Among the contributors is Dr Havard, an English doctor who writes, 
out of wide experience, on Psychology. But throughout this work it is 
a case of men writing for religious women. No doubt there are many 
of these ladies who could with advantage express their own views from 
the feminine angle. 

The elements of Canon Law are simply expressed by Fr Delchard, s.j. 
It does not seem that always a clear distinction is made between a nun 
and a sister. Superiors of independent monasteries are classified as 
higher superiors. Although it is true that an occasional confessor may 
not enter the enclosure of nuns, he may do so for a sick nun in virtue 
of Canon 60, n.2. It is usefully rita a that in controlling corres- 
pondence the Superior must not acquaint herself with family secrets, 
still less spread them abroad, and must be absolutely discreet by being 
bound by professional secrecy. An indult of secularisation must be 
freely pee and accepted by the subject, and therefore cannot be 
commanded under obedience. 

There are practical suggestions regarding the simplification of work, 
the use of machinery for better return of work, and such practical 
matters as central heating. 

The book is well produced, and greatly to be recommended. There 
is a slight slip on p. 251 in assigning Quadragesimo Anno to Leo XIII. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


A History oF Patestine. From 135 a.p. to Modern Times. By 

James Parkes. (Gollancz; 21s.) 

To undertake such a work as this requires courage. At any time the 
history of Palestine is a difficult subject; so many currents have met 
there, that few countries present material so difficult to set in order. 
But Dr Parkes has been even more bold than appears at first, for he 
tells the history of the country in order to give background to the 
modern Palestinian problem of Jew and Arab, and about one third 
of the book is concerned directly with the events of the present century. 
In the preface any specialist scholarship is disclaimed, and indebtedness 
to authoritative works freely acknowledged. Frankly secondary, 
therefore, this book pedi stands alone as an introduction to 
Palestinian history. It strives, with remarkable success, to be fair and 
balanced in its judgments, whether discussing the crusades, the Mam- 
luks, the Turks or the modern Arab. The style is readable, and there is 
a good bibliography which indicates not only secondary authorities, 
but also some important primary sources. There are occasional points 
with which one might find fault, (it is amusing to read that Frederick II 
was ‘bullied’ by the pope), and the index is not very satisfactory. But 
these things do little to lessen appreciation of a careful work which is 
likely to remain useful for a considerable time. ANTHONY Ross, 0.?. 
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Tue Hicu Green Hitt. By Gerald Vann, o.P. (Collins; 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Seven Sworps. By Gerald Vann, 0.». (Collins; 5s.) 


When Father Vann began writing, many years ago now, his style 
was at times excessively allusive and a little encumbered. His two latest 
books have a simplicity of manner and clarity of thought that, in a 
world where neither is to be readily found, give great distinction to his 
work. Here, one feels, is a Catholic writer and preacher who is a man 
talking to modern men. He knows their mind, discerns their spiritual 
needs, and translates Catholic truth so that it is acceptable to them. 
Constantly one is aware that Fr Vann has realised for himself the 
meaning of great Christian truths and doctrines, has stripped them of 
their technical verbiage, and so communicates them to his readers. 

If one says that all the old themes that make up the stuff of Fr Vann’s 
thought are here it must not be taken that there is mere repetition. Not 
only are they seen more clearly, but they are brought on, on each 
contemporary situation. The conflict of good and evil (there is a very 
grave essay on the power of Satan), the true meaning of love, friendship 
and sacrifice, the meaning of pain, suffering and sin within the Christian 
context, and yet, irrepressibly, delight in created beauty, these are the 
themes that are woven into this collection of sermons, broadcast talks 
and essays. Several of these seem to us outstandingly good: Man’s 
response to the Trinity, Confession and Health of Soul (wise and enlightened ; 
O si sic omnes!), the long essay on the Mass written for non-Catholics 
and emphasising exactly what is necessary, and the characteristic The 
Making of Art and the Praise of God. 

In the second book, a series of seven sermons, two things are un- 
usually good. First, the introduction (which first appeared as an article 
in Life of the Spirit) on the restoration, and reintegration of the sinner, 
who is shown how to draw good out of the evil that was his, will 
certainly bring much consolation to the ae struggling Christian. 
It is a good example of the author’s almost limitless compassion for the 
sinner whom he understands so well. Secondly, there is the striking first 
sermon on Mary as the Mother and the Maid and what qualities these 
two apparently contradictory experiences brought to her. It begins in 
a contemplation of human nature and ends in theology, bringing a 
really new insight into the nature of the Mother of God. 

Over all this somewhat haphazard collection of sermons, articles, 
broadcast addresses (which do not make the best of reading) broods the 
spirit of contemplation. Fr Vann makes old things new, and his gaze 
turns successively from God to the heart of man, from man to the 
world of today and sweeps them all back to God whence they came. 

We are sure these two little books will do great good. 

J. D. CricuTon. 
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WerK UND WELTBILD DES MICHELANGELO. By Charles de Tolnay. 
(Albae Vigiliae VII). (Zurich: Rhein-Verlag S. Frs. 9.—.) 

Tue Dream oF Poutpnito, related and interpreted by Linda Fierz- 
David. Translated by Mary Hottinger. New York: Pantheon. 
(Bollingen Series XXV; $3.50.) 

The admirable Albae Vigiliae series has hitherto been mainly con- 
cerned with classical cults and myths: the several studies contributed 
by Professor Karl Kerényi have been particularly outstanding and 
illuminating. The inclusion in the series of this translation of Professor 
de Tolnay’s four lectures to the Collége de France on L’art et la pensée 
de Michelange marks a new but not unfitting departure. Better than 
many more cumbersome studies, they help us to a deeper appreciation 
of Michelangelo’s work through understanding of the spiritual, mental 
and socio-economic struggles which evoked it, and to see it as the 
unfolding of a titanic inner development which finds its term in the 
rugged repose of the Rondanini Pietd. The importance of the impact of 
Dominican, Savonarolan, Humanist and Evangelical influences on his 
thought and art are impressively emphasised. Michelangelo emerges 
from these singularly lucid and sober pages, not only as the battlefield 
of all the conflicts which rent his age, but as one of the giants of history, 
whose embodiment of essential humanity has a message—a secliatdly 
Christian message—for all time. 

Fra Francesco Colonna, 0.P., the traditionally supposed author of 
Poliphilo’s Hypnerotomatica (Dream-Love-Strife'!) was of altogether 
lesser stature both as man and artist, and the Christianity of any message 
which he may have wished to convey is, to say the least, not easy 
to detect. But his ‘novel’ had much fascination for the men of the 
Renaissance (and, it seems, of Elizabethan England). Unlike Michel- 
angelo, he belongs, not to its heyday, but to its still more confused and 
confusing dawn, and (as Frau Dr Fierz-David remarks), ‘the Dominican 
Order had not yet passed through the thoroughgoing reformation it 
was to undergo at the end of the century under the influence of 
Savonarola’. Most modern readers will find his complicated dream- 
courtship exasperatingly tedious and artificial, and his long and detailed 
descriptions of the houses, palaces and temples of his dreamland can 
now be of little interest even to architects. But this ‘relation and inter- 
pretation’ does much to explain its former vogue, and to show how 
this tortuous book—no less than the mighty works of Michelangelo— 
represents the sincere and courageous working-out of a profound 
personal problem by one deeply affected by the Zeitgeist of his period. 
As Dr Jung remarks in his Foreword, ‘Like every real dream, it is 
Janus-headed; it is a picture of the Middle Ages just beginning to turn 
into modern times by way of the Renaissance’. This interpretation he 
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justly calls, ‘the first serious attempt to pluck the heart out of Poliphilo’s 
mystery, and to unravel his crabbed symbolism with the methods of 
modern psychology’. 

V.W. 


Tue OrHer Worip, AccorpinG To DescripTioNs IN MEDIAEVAL 
Literature. By Howard Rolvin Patch. (Harvard University Press; 
London, Cumberlege; 40s.) 

All the other-world schemes, sacred and profane, which Professor 
Patch’s happy erudition has assembled here, are for us, as they are to 
him, te ‘the stuff that men’s dreams are made of.’ At the best they 
are shades and images of what the Lord hath prepared for them that 
love him. But generations of Christians, like their oriental and 
classical predecessors have evoked material settings, casts and properties 
to stage their paradisal speculations and symbolise their visions. So in 
this adventurous piece of scholarship we set out with oriental and 
classical other-worlds, so on to pre-Christian, Celtic and German 
folklore, proceed to medieval conjectures and revelations and end 
with the paradisal content—there is not much purgatory or hell—of 
medieval romances. The Romance of the Grail is rightly exhibited 
as <—oret in symbolism the rank that Dante’s Divine Comedy holds 
in allegory. 

The eather has deliberately shelved the impossible task of deciding 
how much truth there is in any of his material, though he has occasion- 
ally suggested the contemporary estimate in which that material was 
held. The most august ake ee of St Paul, is the least detailed, the 
most qualified, the most cautious. But what a wealth of colour, shape- 
liness, sound and perfume goes to make up the lost Edens and antici- 
pated elysiums of hake men. 

H.P.E. 


Tue ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Bell Dinsmoor. 

(Batsford; 30s.) 

The remarkable civilisation which grew up and flourished on the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean during the two thousand years 
before Christ produced some of the most glorious architecture the 
world has ever seen, architecture which is unique in the stylistic 
influence which it has had in other periods throughout Europe and the 
New World. No serious student oF architecture, whether historian or 
creative designer, can pretend to a true comprehension of his subject 
without knowledge and understanding of the processes by which the 
simple and utilitarian buildings of the earliest settlers in Crete developed 
into the glories of the Athenian Acropolis. 

Professor Dinsmoor’s book first appeared in its present form in 1927 
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as a revised and enlarged edition based on the first part of ‘The Archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome’, by W. J. Anderson and R. Phene Spiers, 
and it is one of the best known works in English on this important 
period. Its scope is wide, beginning with an account of the fragmentary 
remains of the Aegean Age and ending with the Hellenistic and Graeco- 
Roman phases; and because the shape of a building is dictated primaril 
by its purpose, the author does not neglect to sketch in, as background, 
what fe Fania as ‘the broad views of history, religion and society’. 
The present edition has been revised to include those results of research 
available up to 1949. 

It is unfortunate that it was not found possible to replace more of the 
original photographs, many of which have suffered in the re-printing. 
These contrast sharply with the high quality of the few new ones, 
particularly those by Mr Hoyningen-Huene. 

It is, perhaps, doubtful whether this is the ideal book for that rather 
vague enelee ‘the general reader’; but for the architectural student, 
for whom it was primarily written, it is an invaluable and authoritative 
source of essential information. DonovaN PuRCELL. 


FRANCOIS COUPERIN AND THE FRENCH CLASSICAL TRADITION. By 

Wilfrid Mellers. (Dobson; 30s.) 

Frangois Couperin has almost always received scant attention or 
gross misunderstanding at the hands of musical historians. Mr Mellers 
goes a long way towards rectifying this injustice, and although other 
writers may add (particularly on the biographical side) or modify, it is 
certain that this is the first authoritative study, and is likely to remain 
the most important for a long time. While Bouvet’s book was mainly 
biographical, and those of Tessier and Tiersot were only introductory, 
this new work considers in detail the whole range of Couperin’s music, 
his position in musical history, and the way in which he manifests 
particular facets of the social and artistic conventions of his time. 

In this last respect this book is of particular value, as an example 
both to musical and also to social historians, whose recognition of the 
interdependence of their studies is so often confined to a few glib and 
misty generalisations. One would not do justice to Mr Mellers by 
attempting to summarise his views; but consider, for example, this 
pregnant commentary on the well-known B minor Pasacaille:— 

“Certainly there is no music which has a more profoundly Racinian 
quality than this Pasacaille, in which the rigidity of a social and tech- 
nical convention (having reference to accepted standards in social 
intercourse), only just succeeds in holding in check a passion so 
violent that it threatens to engulf both the personality and the 
civilisation of which that personality is a part. Just as we are conscious 


of Racine’s alexandrine holding in control the wayward passion of 
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Phédre’s rhythms and metaphors, so we are aware of the severe 
chaconne-rondeau form damming the flood of Couperin’s chroma- 
ticism and dissonance.’ 

Occasionally the author’s enthusiasms run away with him, and one 
may disagree with his judgments on particular works. It is a pity, too, 
that in a Tonk for English readers the long quotations in French were 
not translated: they lose nothing in translation. Those who have 
nightmare memories of the author's earlier literary style will be relieved 
to hear that this has now been considerably lightened, although such 
phrases as “fugued dance’ still jar. The appendices are thorough and 
valuable, revealing something of the industry, devotion and learning 
which have made this one of the most important of recent contribu- 
tions to musical studies. The publishers deserve credit for the format 
of the book itself, for the excellence of the numerous illustrations, and 
for the abundance of musical quotations which add point to the author’s 
remarks. E.R.T. 


Journey THroucH Uropta. By Marie Louise Berneri. (Routledge and 

Kegan Paul; 16s.) 

This is a survey of ideal commonwealths from Plato to H. G. Wells; 
it is descriptive in treatment, containing ample illustrations from the 
works chosen, but there is some attempt at criticism of the general 
tendency of utopian thought in particular epochs. The author has 
drawn her net wide, and includes Plutarch’s account of Lycurgus’ 
reforms in Sparta, and Gerrard Winstanley’s The Law of Freedom. She 
also glances at some recent satirical utopias like Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World; apparently George Orwell’s ‘1984’, the most devas- 
tatiny essay in this genre, appeared too late to be included. 

‘Progress is the realisation of utopias’. Wilde’s epigram has not worn 
well. The standardisation of social life in the modern omnipotent state 
has turned the orderly dreams of the utopian planners into cold and 
ugly facts. Reading these programmes of benevolent interference, 
these schemes for symmetrical dwelling houses and carefully organised 
working days, we realise why we are living in the age of anti-utopias. 
Modern utopian thought is associated with the rise of the national state; 
the author takes pains to underline the authoritarian character of most 
of these blue-prints. Personal freedom is sacrificed to efficiency or 
eugenics. But utopianism has been most harmful in its effect on political 
practice: it has turned men aside from the attempt to sanctify and make 
workable the given forms of society to an abstract formula not grounded 
in human needs. 

The author, who did not live to see her book in print, handles an 
intrinsically interesting subject with persuasive charm. She seems 
unaware of R. W. Chambers’ work on St Thomas More, and her 
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treatment of Winstanley is too dependent on his modern Marxist 
interpreters; but these would be captious criticisms of a book which is, 
after all, aimed at the general reader, and which is informed by a 
generous enthusiasm for human liberty. 

ROGER SHARROCK. 


On PropucinG SHAKESPEARE. By Ronald Watkins. (Michael Joseph; 
21s.) 


Much of our understanding and interpretation of Shakespeare 
depends upon whether we accept the Protestant myth of the Renas- 
cence. This was the belief that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies there took place an unprecedented revival of scientific and 
literary learning which brought in its wake a great outpouring of 
artistic creation. To Catholics of course it comes as no new discovery 
to learn that the Reformation was no reformation, but perhaps it is 
not equally well understood that the great works of art of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were in fact for the most part the fine flower 
of medieval culture. Dr Tillyard has shown that Shakespearian drama 
was in spirit medieval; Mr S. L. Bethell carried on this good work by 
linking up Shakespeare with popular dramatic tradition; and now Mr 
Watkins has brought the matter down literally to the ‘footlights’. 
His work spans the gap that all too frequently yawns between cloistered 
scholarship and practical play production. He describes in accurate detail 
the Elizabethan theatre (the encom are remarkably helpful) and by 
using the Quarto and Folio texts, and the repertory account books 
shows what the plays were really about and how they were performed 
in the reconstructed Globe theatre. This method of research draws 
every ounce of meaning from the text and at the same time indirectly 
tells us some important things about the nature of drama. Mr Watkins 
briefly demolishes the view that the we Men were a set of crude 
barnstormers; only the best actors would be able to give the full 
meaning to words, rhythm, mime and. gesture and be ready to sink 
their own personalities in their réles. For those who have not been 
dazzled by the modern Shakespearean ‘star’ this book will be stimula- 
ting. Play producers and students of literature will find much to 
instruct them, and the student of religion and drama will welcome yet 
another clear piece of evidence of the very real ‘partnership’ of actors 
and audience in true drama. The only flaw in the book isa Fight excess 
of high seriousness and a tendency (though only a tendency) to make 
Shakespeare’s art faultless, but this is to be expected in what is still 
something of pioneer work and is a small price to pay for such an 
outstanding piece of scholarship. 
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REVIEWS 
CHAUCER THE Maker. By John Speirs. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 
Mippte ENGLIsH Literature. By George Kane. (Methuen 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Speirs has planted new and helpful signposts in the Chaucerian 
landscape. His book is to be commended, first for the fruitful courses 
of thought which it sets flowing, and secondly because by applying the 
fundamental principles of literary criticism to Chaucer’s poetry he 
establishes facts about the Middle Ages which have so far only been 
believed or found defensible on theological or philosophical theory. 
“Chaucer’s subject’, he concludes, ‘is human nature, human nature 
observed as particular persons in a particular society planted in Nature 
and in God.’ And again, “The whole-hearted acceptance of the super- 
natural involves in the medieval mind no rejection of the réle of the 
natural body’. For, while he does not believe that Puritanism began 
with Protestantism (it was present in Gnosticism and Manicheeism), he 
appreciates that it did not dominate the Middle Ages either directly 
or obliquely as it has dominated since. He shows, too, how the rational 
and religious mind coincided in the Middle Ages. All this is deduced 
from poetic texts in the most matter-of-fact way, and must be regarded 
as an advance in Chaucer criticism. On many points, of course, occasion 
will be found for discussion and disagreement. Is Chaucer made through 
the instrument of his irony to seem too agnostic about life: Does Mr 
Speirs inject a little too much vinegar into Chaucer’s satire? we hear 
very little about how Chaucer spoke of the Parson and some of the 
other ‘good’ characters. One would have welcomed also some further 
discussion of the progress of Chaucer’s views on ‘courtesye’ between 
Troilus and Criseyde and the Knight's Tale. The emergence of Theseus 
as the pattern of true ‘courtesye’ set againt the false is not without 
importance. But many more peccadilloes than this must be forgiven 
in view of at least two really great things: a spirited and strong defence 
of a high vernacular culture in medieval England, and an equally sound 
exposition of the continuity of English from Chaucer to today. Mr 
Speirs has started something that may well be followed up. Incidentally, 
he has some shrewd things to say in the earlier pages about the Christian 
heritage of Shakespeare, a fact sadly ignored by some major critics. 
There is one aches misprint on page 107: Chaucer even at his 
bitterest would never have spoken of the Monk’s ‘bride’. 

Mr Kane’s book studies a more neglected part of medieval English 
lierature; he applies the ‘methods of literary evaluation’ to the 
metrical romances, religious lyrics of the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries, and to Piers Plowman. Up to now social historians, theologians 
and philologists have done most of the work on these texts, and it is 
right that the critic should follow and work upon their findings, and 
Mr Kane’s work is to be welcomed. GerarD MBATH, O.?. 
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Tue Lonety Tower. Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By 

T. R. Henu. (Methuen; 21s.) 

Mr T. R. Henn holds that the prose and dramatic works of W. B. 
Yeats link his poems into a unity, and that the verse cannot be under- 
stood without a consideration of them and of the poet’s life, background 
and beliefs. His chapters on the development of Yeats’s poetic style and 
on the images and continuing symbols of his poetry do much to justify 
this approach; early and late versions of certain poems are fruitfully 
compared and recurrent symbols are shown to illustrate the changin 
mind of the poet at different stages of his career. ‘No single 
taken in isolation’, writes Mr Henn, ‘gives up its full significance.’ He 
thus tends to treat Yeats as a poet who wrote the epic of his own mind, 
rather than as a lyrical poet whose individual poems carry their full 
significance within the limits of their individual forms. This is one of 
the dangers of the ‘total approach’ to lyrical poetry; we are advised so 
well of the motion that we no longer lei the play of puppets. 

Those readers who are interested in Yeats’s esoteric philosophy and 
in the sources of the symbols of his later poems will find much to 
interest them in this book, particularly in the chapters on myth and 
magic, on painting and poetry, and on Yeats’s own explanation of his 
‘system’ in A Vision. Mr Henn presents a simplified version of this last, 
but one still feels like Byron on Coleridge: 

Explaining metaphysics to the nation; 

I he his explanation. 
Mr Henn follows Mr Stauffer, rightly I think, in believing that Yeats 
believed in his system only in an heuristic sense; ‘a little wisdom to take 
the place of the passion I once had’. Mr Henn’s discussion of Yeats’s 
debt to such historical writers as Toynbee is as stimulating as Mr 
Hough’s indication of his correspondences with Jung. In both cases 
one is conscious that the ‘system’ was really a poet’s springboard. In his 
later years Yeats was a mixture of Cassandra and the Playboy of the 
declining Western World. 

Yeats has suffered somewhat from the fulness of his biographers. Mr 
Henn compensates for this by using many of their facts in a ying 
way. At other times he is hampered by weak judgments of the Iris 
scene. He underrates the strength of Celtic mythology in Irish oral 
tradition. Yeats’s reference to the Fat Fool of folklore, which Mr Henn 
cannot trace, is a case in point. The Fat Fool is the Giolla Deacair (Hard 
Servant) of the Fenian Cycle, a popular figure of Irish oral tradition, 
who figures also in James Stephens's story The Carl of the Drab Coat. 
Irish oral tradition also contains the answer to another query of Mr 
Henn; Parnell’s remark to the ‘cheering man’ of Yeats's poem is a 
variant of a folk-tale about Daniel O’Connell. The ‘total approach’ to 
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Yeats demands more understanding of Irish history, literature and 
folklore than has been brought to it so far. Mr Henn’s book is yet a 
stimulating work, vitiated in places by diffuse speculation, but con- 
taining many good judgments. The illustrations are excellent, and so is 
the general format. 

Rocer McHucu. 


SELECTED Poems. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 12s. 6d.) 

A good test, though not a perfect definition, of poetry is that given 
by W. H. Auden and John Garret in The Poet's Tongue: memorable 
speech. Despite certain gifts and with some exceptions, Fr Merton’s 
poems do not pass this test well. To begin with, though there is much 
accurate description and striking imagery appealing to the mind’s eye, 
there are few of the qualities that catch the ear, whether of the formal 
order of stanza and rhyme, or the more subtle but still auditory and 
sensual appeal of more ‘free’ modern verse, qualities which, as Eliot has 
said of himself, are frequently antecedent to the idea and the imagery 
in the genesis of the poem. This ‘taste’ of a particular poem is the 
foundation of its memorability, and is that which catches and compels 
the attention of the reader, drawing him to re-read it and conquer, if 
necessary, its obscurity; and this fundamental attraction is lacking in 
Fr Merton’s poems. Not that they are particularly obscure—it is, 
paradoxically, this lack of obscurity which causes the first uneasiness, 
at any rate in regard to the specifically religious poems, for it gives the 
impression that they have been ‘thought’ out we only later turned into 
verse. Nor is the imagery, which is perhaps his best gift, controlled by 
a sufficient critical sense: the impact of a particular image, however 
interesting in itself, is worthless if it adds nothing to the poem as a 
whole, worse, if it detracts from its integrity. An example may help, 
the opening lines of a poem called “The Greek Women’: 

The ladies in red capes and golden bracelets 
Walk like reeds and talk like rivers, 
And sigh, like Vichy water, in the doorways... .; 

These are criticisms which can be made of poems throughout the 
book, the earliest poems of which appear to have been written in 1939. 
Buta more serious one must be boogie against those later poems which 
are explicitly religious in theme. Mr Speaight in his Introduction is 
able to say, ‘Nowhere.... is there a falsification of experience, no- 
where a trumped-up emotion.’ But the impression left by too man 
of these is that they have been written out of a willed and not a felt 
assent, that they are about what the poet wants, or thinks he ought, to 
feel, rather than about what he does feel. This is often and rightly 
brought against much religious verse, for it seems to require years of 
conscious effort and unconscious assimilation before the truths of faith 
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accepted by will and reason, so become part and parcel of the poet’s 
mind, memory and imagination that they can be said to be part of his 
experience and appear naturally in his poems. But it is surprising that 
it should need to be said of a poet who is a monk. The reason may 
perhaps be seen in the success fe little poem, “The Reader’, which is, 
in intention, evocative and not reflective. B.W. 


GuILLAuME APOLLINAaIRE. Selected Writings edited by Roger Shattuck. 

(Harvill Press; 12s. 6d.) 

This selection from the writings of Guillaume Apollinaire is very 
interesting, both as a study of surrealist poetry of which he was the 
theoretician—he is credited with having been the first to use the word— 
and because it ‘s ample enough to let us arrive at a personal appreciation. 
Apollinaire gave a direction to modern poetry. He stands out con- 
spicuously in the confused and shifting group of young poets, writers, 
artists, who in the Paris of the early years of this century lived a 
Bohemian life of experiment and adventure, without moral, social, or 
artistic anchorage, seeking absolutely original self-expression. 

His critic rightly insists that we cannot accept ‘the division of 
Apollinaire into man, myth, and poet’. The three threads are inex- 
tricable. He was born in Rome in 1880, of an unmarried Polish mother. 
The fantastic suggestion thrown out about his fatherhood, and pointed 
in this book by the inclusion of a Picasso frontispiece, must be taken in 
the light of his joy in mystification, of the ‘glee’ with which he ‘culti- 
vated his own myth bel his own mystery’; and we might have been 
ye the innuendo conveyed in the words ‘the question is not yet 
closed’. He was baptised and got a Catholic education in French 
boarding-schools, read widely and even abstrusely, and for four years 
a in many countries as a tutor, before settling in Paris. He made 
friends, passing amongst his young associates ‘like some joyous god’, 
writes Francis Carco, and much loved by them. From 1903 onwards 
his literary production was immense: stories, novels, plays, poems, 
criticism. His first important work, we are told, was a collection o 
short stories L’ Hérésiarque et Cie, of which the tone is thus indicated: 
‘the dogma of the Church of Rome is treated on a par with the 
extravagant tales of a sailor from Amsterdam’. In 1911 he was unjustly 
charged with the theft of La Gioconda from the Louvre and underwent 
a short imprisonment. In 1912 he published Les Peintres cubistes, in 1913 
L’ Antitradition futuriste. He took French nationality at the outbreak of 
the war, fought with enthusiasm, was wounded in the head in 1916 
and obliged to take a post in Paris, married—after many passing love- 
affairs—in 1918, and died a few months later. 

From his life and writing two distinct tones emerge: ‘a huge gaiety 
and vitality which carried him through life with apparent assurance, 
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and an equally strong but slightly muted note of tragedy and despair 
which “a red ofthe same life.’ 

The newness of surrealist poetry was ‘automatic writing’: but 
Apollinaire’s theory is relatively conservative. He knows that ‘the new 
spirit is full of dangers and snares’, and he tries to find a link with 
French tradition—he himself often echoes Villon. 

In spite of frequent profanity and coarseness Apollinaire has an 
understanding of the Church. In Zone, a tragic poem passing from 
nostalgic memories of pious boyhood through his wanderings to the 
sordid present, he writes: 

Religion alone has remained entirely fresh religion 

Has remained simple like the hangars at the airfield 

You alone in all Europe are not antique O Christian faith 
The most modern European is you Pope Pius X 

And you whom the windows are watching shame prevents you 
From entering a church and confessing this morning. 

The book is beautifully presented, though with quite a number of 
misprints. The painstaking Introduction affords a most useful insight 
into the application of surrealist principles. The translations are very 
helpful, but here and there are erroneous or miss a point. 

We must dissent from our critic in his evaluation of the ‘prophetic’ 
quality he attributes to Apollinaire. The New Spirit of the period is 
really a reflection of its break-up of philosophy and faith, for it is not 
true that: Only those can renew the world who are rooted in poetry. 

Mary RYAN 


Famity Case-Boox. By Hubert van Zeller. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

An altogether delightful book—if you are interested in family 
history and appreciate the delicate analysis of highly individual and 
original character. Such characters flourished still in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and survived into the twentieth; it does not 
appear likely that our modern democratic way of life, whatever its 
advantages, will be a soil which can produce such markedly differen- 
tiated variety. 

The van Zeller family and its connections was more than ordinarily 
ce in them, perhaps because of its combination of continental 

lood with acclimatised Englishry. Dom Hubert’s Family Case-Book 
makes fascinating reading not merely because the personalities about 
whom he tells us—father, mother, uncles, cousins and aunts—are 
themselves richly individual, not to say eccentric, but because he 
himself writes of them with nicely-proportioned humour, delicate 
analytical perception, family pietas “ts spiritual insight; and the result 
never jars, is of sustained interest and at points provides much food for 
reflection. Henry St JouN, 0.. 
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NOTICES 


Tuat Wuicu Was Lost and Tue Dark ANGELS (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 
tos. 6d.) are the latest of Fran¢gois Mauriac’s novels to appear in the 
collected English edition. Here once again is the skill in analysis of mind 
and motive which makes of Mauriac so salutary an influence for English 
fiction. He is altogether more adult, more aware of that mysterious 
territory of conscience which it is the novelist’s business to explore, 
than any of his contemporaries, and the progress of the superbly 
translated series is on several counts a ichamagh of English publishing. 


James Joyce’s Dusuin (Grey Walls Press; 15s.) is an illustrated guide 
to the pre-1904 Dublin which remained the chosen city for the most 
Irish of exiles. The photographs of martello towezs and Edwardian 
trams, of railway bridges and patterns on the sand, together with 
Patricia Hutchins’ commentary, provide a fascinating guide to the 
topography of the unintelligible. 


Tue Nort Star 1s Nearer (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) begins with Evelyn 
Eaton’s alarming statement: ‘I was seven when I decided that I wanted 
to go to hell’, but here her resemblance to Baudelaire may be said to 
or A series of sketches, dealing with equal felicity with Corsican 
bandits and Oxford dons, reveals a wit and invention that rarely flag. 
In fact Miss Eaton is a humorist who has wit; a combination rare 
enough to deserve our gratitude. 


From MarLowE TO SHAw. By Havelock Ellis. (Williams & Norgate; 
15s.) can only have been compiled either to throw light on English 
literature or to enhance Mr Ellis’ reputation. In the first aspect it fails 
and in the second does little more than add a few postscripts to Mr 
Ellis’ thoughts. It will prove therefore, of greater interest to admirers 
of Ellis than to admirers of either Marlowe or Shaw. There is a charm- 
ing and typically modest letter from Thomas Hardy and the comments 
on the artists whom Ellis knew personally are not without interest. 


Tue CaTHotiIc CHURCH AND CONVERSION was written by G. K. 
Chesterton twenty-five years ago, soon after his own reception into 
the Church. A new edition (Burns Oates; 5s.) makes available again 
an essay which has lost none of its force as a defence of Reason and 
Liberty—the things the Church defends. 
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